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The Ikon Guild expands its record department 


Gregorian chant 

We've just imported a number 
of twelve-inch Gregorian LPs, 
recorded in leading monasteries 
in France. Our eye has been set 
on quality and everything listed 
here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve 
hymns superbly sung by the monks 
of Citeaux, the first Cistercian mon- 
astery. The record includes the fa- 


mous and very beautiful Trappist 
Salve Regina. $7.50 

33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sun- 
day liturgy—procession and Mass— 
sung by the Benedictine monks of 
Ligugé. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass 
commemorating the institution of the 
Eucharist; it includes the antiphons 
for the washing of the feet. $7.50 
33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the 
dead, beautifully sung by the Bene- 
dictine monks of En Calcat; the Dies 
Irae is magnificently rendered. This 
two-record set also includes on its last 
side the Reproaches, Pange Lingua 
and Vexilla Regis from the Good Fri- 
day liturgy. $15 


Gelineau psalms 

The controversy over Father Ge- 
lineau’s new psalmody continues 
(see JUBILEE’s “Letters to the 
Editor” this month), but it looks 
as if it will become increasingly 
popular. These vivacious verna- 
cular versions of the psalms by 
the noted French Jesuit are sung 


We particularly recommend the 
prize-winning #33-04. 


33-04 PSAUMES $7.50 
33-08/09 PSAUMES Two records: $15 


EASTERN RITE 


Interest in the great churches 
of the East has been height- 
ened since Pope John announced 
a coming ecumenical council. 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents 
several records from the Ortho- 
dox liturgy: two Russian (im- 
ported from France), the other 
by Greek priests and choir re- 


corded in this country. 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A num- 
ber of chants in the great tradition of 
Russian monasticism. The melodies 
come from many sources, including 
Greece and Kiev; there are also sev- 
eral canticles reflecting the influence 
of the Occident upon Russia and some 
showing the return by modern com- 
posers to the ancient tradition. 10- 
inch (33 rpm): $5 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL 
CHANTS More chants by the Kedroff 
Quartet, these representing the Ital- 
ian influence upon Tzarist Russia 
which occurred not only in architec- 
ture but in ecclesiastical music as 
well. 7-inch (45 rpm), $3 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury 
of hymns and antiphons sung by a 
Greek Orthodox priest and the Byzan- 
tine Chorale. Included are a _ third- 
century hymn to the Trinity, the fa- 
mous Akathistos Hymn to the Virgin, 
twelfth-century chants from Mount 
Athos, and hymns and antiphons for 
various liturgical seasons. Recorded 





THE WORD OF GOD 

The French “Jerusalem Bible” 
is now world famous and is hav- 
ing a great effect on Biblical 
scholarship everywhere. Two ex- 
cerpts from its Old Testament 
have recently been recorded un- 
der the supervision of Pére Jo- 
seph Gelineau. Though the rec- 
ords are in French, they are 
easily understandable, and pre- 
sent a rare insight into the 
world of God’s Chosen People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical text about 
the “prophet of the nations,” read 
against a musical background. It’s 
sure to give you a better picture of 
post-exilic Israel. Ten-inch, $5 


33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an un- 
usual record—a magnificent reading 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of 
the chapters in Genesis dealing with 
the life of Abraham. Interspersed 
are passages of commentary from 
Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 
Twelve-inch: $7.50 


PERE DUVAL es 
France’s popular folk-singing 
guitar-swinging Jesuit, doing a 
collection of religious ballads. 

45-03 SEIGNEUR MON AMI 


Aimé Duval in songs that his 
ences love best. (45 rpm) $3 
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In this ISSUE suse presents another 
chapter of its history of the Church, an age- 
by-age report on the theological, liturgical, 
cultural and political development of Chris- 
tianity. The current installment introduces 
the beginning of the high Middle Ages. 
Some of the earlier chapters are still avail- 
able: they are Byzantium, The Dark Ages 
(the period of Charles the Great) and The 
Crusades. For copies, please write to Dep’t 
H.C., juBiLeE, 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Single copies are 50¢ each (there 
are special bulk rates for schools). Please 
enclose payment. 


@ Despite recent Papal directives that the 
laity should take a more active part in the 
public worship of the Church, the majority of 
American Catholics seem to have only a dim 
notion of what the Liturgy is or how it relates 
to their lives. A cautious, go-slow policy char- 
acterizes America’s participation in the litur- 
gical revival now making considerable progress 
in Europe. This year, with the idea of bringing 
the message of the revival to the average 
Catholic on the parish level, Dr. Emilio Dido, 
a blind Italian musicologist, has started an 
organization called Pioneers for Living the 
Liturgy (see page 40). Next fall a training 
center will be opened in New York City where 
a number of persons drawn from parishes 
around the city will study theology, the Liturgy 
and the ways of introducing dialog Masses, 
community singing, Vespers, etc., into their 
own parishes. Dr. Dido hopes that similar 
centers will be started in different parts of the 
United States. Those who have small hope of 
that happening in their area but who would 
like to follow Dr. Dido’s work may become 
associate Pioneers; they will receive periodic 
newsletters reporting on the group’s activities 
and progress. Any JUBILEE readers interested 
in becoming active or associate members of 


this important activity may contact Dr. Dido 
at his studio: Caputo Conservatory, 152 West 
57th Street, N.Y.C. 


@ Elaine Bolognese, who drew the sketch of 
St. Michael the Archangel on page 16, is a tall, 
willowy young artist who studied at Cooper 
Union, one of the best professional art schools 
in New York City. While there she met her 
husband, Don (also a JUBILEE contributor), 
and they now live in Brooklyn where they 
have a four-year-old daughter, Marisa, and a 
studio in the garage next to their house. 
The family car languishes outside while the 
Bologneses ply their trade within. Elaine, a 
tireless experimenter who manages to preserve 
a fine spontaneity in the finished product, 
works mostly in oils and temperas (she’s busy 
on a still-life series now), but she has also, 
with Don, done a series of wood panels that 
were the pioneer offerings in JUBILEE’s Ikon 
Guild. In her spare time Elaine beguiles Don 
and their friends with her culinary arts and 
she is fast winning the reputation of cooking 
the best Italian dinner in Brooklyn. 


@ The Ikon Guild deserves a few words of 
explanation. Originally it was established in 
order to present an outlet for young artists, 
selling limited silk-screen editions of their 
works. It was expanded recently to include 
other art objects and LP phonograph records. 
The Ikon Guild now offers two madonnas 
(see page 47), reproductions of well-known 
Russian ikons and a variety of records (see 
cover opposite). The records include Grego- 
rian Chant, Eastern rite music, Gelineau 
psalms and some others of special interest. 
Most of them—not normally available in this 
country—have been imported from France; 
they have turned out to be the most popular of 
all Ikon Guild items (a few are temporarily 
out of stock and so are not listed this month). 
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REPORT 

FROM 

THE 
CAPITAL 


Washington, D. C. 

Spring is returning and here in Washing- 
ton the political temperature is rising 
too. The 1960 elections are coming increas- 
ingly into everybody's calculations, with 
two figures dominating the small talk and 
the crystal-gazing. One is Vice President 
Richard Nixon, the present front-runner 
for the Republican nomination for presi- 
dent, the other Senator John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, who seems to be 
leading in the Democratic race. Senator 
Kennedy's recent article in Look has 
focused new and much sharper attention on 
his prospects. 

What are these prospects? Is Kennedy too 
young, too rich? Is his record strong 
enough? Is his Catholic faith too big a 
handicap to overcome? In Washington opinion 
is mixed. Kennedy's supporters will tell 
you that his youth, wealth and Catholicism, 
while perhaps not decided assets, are no 
barriers to his getting the nomination and 









winning the election. Detractors argue 
that the religious issue at least is a 
formidable stumbling-block to his chances, 
And there are those who feel that none of 
these things really matter, that Kennedy is 
Simply not of sufficient stature, politi- 
cally, for the nation's highest office. 

In any case, no one denies that Kennedy 
has been effectively crowding his fellow 
Democratic aspirants out of the national 
spotlight. Ever since he narrowly missed 
the vice-presidential nomination at the 
1956 convention, he has been running hard 
and tirelessly, piling up the political 
points and making sure that he will at least 
have to be dealt with before the 1960 nomi- 
nation goes to anyone else. He has spoken in 
every part of the country ; a favorite of the 
banquet circuit, he has perhaps consumed 
more chicken-a-la-king in the last three 
years than any politician has ever done in 
a Similar period. More than half the re- 
quests for speakers coming in to Democratic 
national headquarters are for Kennedy and 
he personally receives many more bids than 
he can accept. Everywhere he has brought 
out the crowds, ingratiating himself in 
matchless style before the most diverse 
audiences, winning their esteem, admira- 
tion and, in an impressive number of cases, 
promises of support. 

At the same time Kennedy has managed to 
remain in the good graces of the party 
leaders, something a predecessor inthe art 
of scrambling for the presidency, Estes 
Kefauver, was disastrously unable to do. 
While Kennedy isn't the first choice of the 
party bosses, he is acceptable to most of 
them, though even if he weren't it wouldn't 
be crucial to his chances, so greatly has 
the power of the old-time political boss 
declined in the last few years. 


Kennedy's prowess as a vote-getter was 
first demonstrated in 1952 when, as a young 
Congressman, he managed to defeat the = 
cumbent Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. in the Mas- 
sachusetts senatorial race, riding out : 
Eisenhower tide to do it. Then, in 1958, he 
was re-elected by the largest majority ever 
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given a candidate in a state-wide election 
in Massachusetts, rolling up 74% of the 


time 
took 


votes and carrying every county in théjgrea 
state, an unprecedented feat. These sta-ladhe 
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name the Democratic presidential candi- 
date in Los Angeles next year. 

Yet however far ahead Kennedy is at the 
moment there are a good many knowledgeable 
persons here who seriously doubt whether 
he can remain ahead. For one thing, they 
argue, the position of front-runner has 
often proved to be just about the worst spot 
a candidate can get himself in. This is be- 
cause the further ahead he is the greater is 
his exposure to criticism, which has a way 
of mounting rapidly as the months dwindle 
before convention-time. Some of Kennedy's 
nay-Ssayers also feel that his youth will 
work against him, as well as his family for- 
tune, about which a considerably distorted 
legend has grown up. 

But the majority of commentators here do 
not think that these last two factors will 
mean muche Kennedy, after all, will be 
almost forty-four at election-time next 
year, whereas Nixon is only a few years 
older. AS to the question of wealth, the 
American public has become used to having 
rich men run for office—and to electing 
them. Franklin Roosevelt was a Hyde Park 
squire, while Averell Harriman, Soapy Wil- 
liams and Nelson Rockefeller are all multi- 
nillionaires. 

The biggest single factor militating 
against Kennedy, in the opinion of veteran 
observers, is, apart from the Catholic 
question, the blurred image of the Senator 
aS a Statesman and political leader. Many 
voters, while charmed by his clean-cut ap- 
pearance, his earnestness and intelli- 
gence, simply don't know what he stands for. 
Or else, he seems to stand for contra- 
dictory things. The labor bill he spon- 
sored has been hailed as a wise, restrained 
piece of legislation and attacked as an il- 
liberal assault upon unions. His civil- 
rights bill has similarly been praised and 
damned. Above all, his position on the Mc- 
Carthy controversy has subjected him to 
attack from every side. 

When the late Senator Joseph McCarthy 
was censured by the Senate, Kennedy ab- 
Stained from voting. What has been over- 
looked is that he was in the hospital at the 
time, but it is still true that he never 
took a stand on McCarthy, something which 
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adherents while at the same time bringing 
down on Kennedy's head the abuse of Mc- 
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Carthy's liberal opponents. The quip most 
often repeated by the latter is that the 
author of Profiles in Courage (Kennedy's 
book about American politicians who have 
risked their careers for matters of prin- 
ciple) should have more courage and less 
profile. 

Kennedy's supporters are quick to de- 
fend his record in Congress. One Kennedy 
lieutenant recently made out the definitive 
case for him. "He has introduced," this man 
said, "and pushed into law more legislation 
that affects more persons than any other 
member of the Senate. It was his civil- 
rights bill that Lyndon Johnson watered 
down and strong-armed through the Senate. 
It is his labor bill that the Senate voted 
for 88 to 1 last year, and that was later 
killed by political maneuvering by the ad- 
ministration and the combined opposition 
of the Teamsters Union, and the Chamber of 
Commerce and the NAM." 

Kennedy's office also points to the 
speeches he has made warning of trouble in 
Indo-China and Algeria, calling for more 
aid to India and decrying the U. S. lag in 
the missile field, to his votes for foreign 
aid, and to his sponsorship of legislation 
admitting an extra 80,000 refugees and 
their families to the U. S. Kennedy is cur- 
rently backing a higher minimum-wage law 
and broader coverage under that law, higher 
and longer unemployment benefits and leg- 
islation aiding the blind and in support of 
mental health programs. 





Yet all these no doubt significant ele- 
ments in the picture of Kennedy as a presi- 
dential aspirant are overshadowed by the 
fact that he is a Catholic. It is now more 
than thirty years since Al Smith, the only 
Catholic ever to run for president, went 
down to a defeat whose causes are still be- 
ing sifted. Quite a few men in this arena 
of politics where hard facts prevail and 
there is little tolerance for sentimen- 
tality, remain unconvinced that Kennedy 
can succeed where Smith failed. They do not 
think he will be given the chance, though 
it is generally conceded that the vice- 
presidential nomination is his for the ask- 
ing. 

Others insist that Kennedy's religion 
will not disqualify him. They point to the 
rising acceptanee.on.the.part.of.Americans 


3 





of the idea of a Catholic president and add 
that in any case the Democrats have to face 
the fact that if they don't name Kennedy, 
considering his lead, they stand to lose 
the votes of many persons who will inter- 
pret dropping him as an anti-Catholic act. 

Aware of the ticklishness of his situa- 
tion, Kennedy has recently attempted to de- 
fine his position. His outspoken statement 
in Look has aroused intense public in- 
terest; its effects on his candidacy have 
not yet been clearly seen, but effects 
there certainly were. Kennedy's remarks 
that a president's first duty was to up- 
hold the Constitution, that he is opposed 
to sending an ambassador to the Vatican and 
to federal aid to parochial schools, and 
that he regards such fringe issues as 
school bussesS and lunches as dependent 
upon other political and economic factors, 
all have been widely commented upon; but it 
is his remark about one's duty to uphold the 
Constitution that has received the most at- 
tention. 

The Catholic press was almost uniformly 
critical of that statement, their argu- 
ment being that Kennedy should know that a 
man's conscience comes before any secular 
duty or oath, and their implied or out- 
spoken conclusion being that the ambitious 
senator was pandering to non=-Catholics in 
his article. Professional Protestant or- 
gans, however, generally welcomed the 
statement. Afterwards, such men as Sena- 
tor Eugene McCarthy, the liberal Democrat 
from Minnesota, and Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing of Boston, attempted to ameliorate the 
negative effects of the article, the latter 
endorsing the "simple candor" of Kennedy's 
Statements and deploring the "“uninten- 
tional confusion" they caused. 

But it is generally felt here that the 
criticism Kennedy has received in the 
Catholic press will not hurt him with the 
majority of Catholic voters. "It was from 
the professionals, not the rank and file of 
Catholics," one obServer commented. 

Still, apart from the Look article, 
Catholics are by no means in agreement on 
the fast-moving senator from Massachusetts 
as the possible next chief executive. Many 
Catholics here describe Kennedy in glowing 
terms, "a fine and honorable man, the best 
qualified Democrat for the job," etc. But 
others are skeptical. One Catholic voiced 
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the fears of many when he said that he'd 
prefer "a fair-minded Protestant as presi- 
dent." A Catholic, he went on, "might be- 
come self-conscious and lean over back- 
wards not to name Catholics to high 
positions or endorse any program backed by 
the clergy or any Catholic group." 

A cynical view, expressed sotto voce, is 
that some Catholic clergy don't want a 
Catholic as president because that would 
vitiate the force of the argument that 
Catholics are a persecuted minority, an at- 
titude, one person said, that "makes for 
cohesiveness among the laity." 

Another example of the kind of cynicism 
that is beginning to show up as the race 
grows hotter is the remark of a Catholic 
politician that "there's no one Nixon 
would rather have against him than Ken- 
nedy." The Vice President feels, this man 
went on, that "he can knock him off on re- 
ligious grounds. He's a master of the kind 
of fighting that would use the religious 
attack. And I wish someone would point out 
that Mrs. Nixon is not a Catholic. People 
hear that her maiden name was Ryan and as- 
sume that she's a Catholic, which she 
isn't.* 

The politician quoted above is in a 
minority here in his opinion about Nixon's 
feelings concerning Kennedy as an oppo- 
nent. In a minority, too, are those who 
think Kennedy's chances—whether at the 
convention or afterwards in the election— 
are slim. If any summary of Washington 
opinion on the Kennedy race can be made, it 
would go like this: 

1. Kennedy is the most attractive per- 
sonality in national political life 
today. He goes over well with the 
voters and the professional poli- 
ticians. 

2. He is also aman of ability. 

3. He is out in front for the Democratic 
nomination. 

4. Others want the job, and are fighting 
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for it, so Kennedy probably faces an 
increasingly tough battle. 
5. The fact that he is a Catholic can help 
as well as hurt his chances. 
6. If nominated, the odds are that Ken-! 
nedy could beat either Nixon or Rocke- 
feller and thereby wind up in the 
White House in 1961. 
—Joseph Huttlinger and Carey Cronai 
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THE CHANCERY HAND 


mr ‘howto “mot the hand 


available 
Aww Arbor, Michigan’ 


S ister Manfloitw, IH.M. 


e@ THe Cuancery Hanp (April, 1959) 
has turned out to be one of the most 
popular articles we’ve ever published. 
If you’re interested in reprints, for 
yourself or friends, or for your class- 
room, see page 45 for details.—Ep. 


DR. MAURICE LEAHY 


In your March, 1959, issue you published 
an article in which you presume to deal 
with Irish culture in New York. You omit- 
ted to mention the widely known work of 
the Irish Department of this: Society. For 
many years we have presented leading fes- 
tivals of Irish culture—major concerts by 
the Irish Festival Singers and the Gaelic 
Singers from Ireland. We also have spon- 
sored Irish concerts by the well-known 
priest singer, Father Sydney MacEwan, at- 
tended by Cardinal Spellman at the Waldorf. 

The President of the Society, Dr. Maurice 
Leahy, has given numerous courses at Ford- 
ham University, as well as at Seton Hall 
and other centers, on Irish literature and 
history. ... 

Our friends have been particularly pro- 
voked by your omission. The thousands of 
people who follow our work throughout 
the year—and we have functions every week 
in the year—cannot in any way support 
a periodical that treats our dedicated work 
as you have done. We are extending the 
same message to your advertisers. . 

We thought it fair to let you know first 
of all how our members feel about an un- 
fair omission. 

For Committee: 
Marcrit Jost 
LoutsE Horton 
Doris SWEENEY 
Wituram O’NEILL 
ANNE O’GorRMAN KooNMEN 
MAUREEN CUNNINGHAM 
BEATRICE TOOMEY 
VINCENT CARNEVALE 
MicHacEt J. REYNOLDS 
Signed for Committee: 
FLORENCE FitzsimMons 
Executive Director 
The Oriel Society 
New York, N.Y. 


How or for what reason could you have 


i left out the name: of Dr. Maurice Leahy? 


James A. Bonar 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Letters to the editor 


I should like to ask why you saw fit to 
omit any mention of Dr. Maurice Leahy 
and the Oriel Society? ... 
Mrs. Susan STEINHAUER 
New York, N. Y. 


@ A number of other friends of Dr. 
Leahy have also protested the omission 
of his name from Tue Iris 1n New 
York. The omission was inadvertent. 


—Ep. 


THE CHURCH & SEGREGATION 


In your letters to the editor, April, 1959, 
Mr. James Quinlan of Pittsburgh, Pa., con- 
gratulates JUBILEE “for having the courage 
and the justice and charity, and above all, 
the prudence to print” The Church and 
Integration (February, 1959). 

Why not show Mr. Quinlan just how 
much justice and charity JUBILEE really 
has, by printing Mr. Emile Wagner’s re- 
ply to you concerning this article? 

Also please inform your other readers 
as well, by being more specific concerning 
your editor’s note to Mrs. Ryan’s letter. 
Who were the “informed people, Negro 
and white, religious and lay” who were con- 
sulted by your reporter. Did he consult Mr. 
Wagner, an expert in this field? Did he 
consult priests or laymen who do not feel 
that segregation is morally wrong and sin- 
ful, or was his only contact with persons, 
both clergy and lay, who have bought this 
subversive propaganda in its .entirety? 
Whose confidential files were read? And 
who are the experts in the interracial field 
who gave the final okay to your article? 

Let me say that never have I seen any 
Negro person (nun or lay) refused Com- 
munion because she had the “audacity” to 
come to the altar rail before all white 


. people had received the Holy Eucharist. On 


the contrary, long before Archbishop Rum- 
mel’s decree that there be no segregation 
in the Catholic churches of his archdiocese, 
Negroes and white have received Holy Com- 
munion side by side. 

If you must report on segregation in the 
South—please be unbiased and objective 
and present the truths as they actually are 
—not as you wish others to think they are. 

The second letter printed in your letters 
to the editor, from New Orleans, and the 
third, from Atlanta, Ga. asked that their 
names be withheld. Why? You may print 
mine. 

Mrs. J. L. Boyer 
New Orleans, La. 


@ Several Southern Catholics have in- 
formed JUBILEE how necessary segrega- 
tion is to the well being of both white 
and Negro Christians, a view JUBILEE’s 
editors cannot accept. Mr. Wagner’s 
letter in support of this view, which 
ran several times the length of the 
original article, is far too long for these 
columns. JUBILEE does not see how a 
priest (or a layman) could have any 
feeling but that “segregation is morally 
wrong and sinful,” the attitude of both 








The Jubilee agent: a legend 


Once there was a man who was not sat- 
isfied. He had an apostolic urge for 
which he could find no outlet, and be- 
sides he needed a little extra money to 
buy little extra things. Putting the two 
things together he decided to answer an 
ad for persons to represent his favorite 
magazine. He wrote away, received a 
warm reply, and one day, armed with 
propaganda, he set out. At the first house 
he stopped, he found himself preceded 
by the Fuller Brush man, who was deep 
in earnest conversation with an obviously 
impressed housewife. Our hero, timid, 
unskilled, having nothing to offer but 
the truth, waited tremblingly. At last, 
while the money and brushes were 
changing hands, he saw his chance. “I 
have here, Madam ... .” he began. Ab- 
sently the woman took the proffered 
magazine, the fingers of her other hand 
running sensuously over the bristles of 
the shiny new hair-brush. Dreamily, she 
gave the man the information he asked 
for, which he then wrote down in his 
subscription book, accepted a receipt and 
closed the door. From then on the 
JUBILEE agent (for such he was) knew 
exactly what he had to do. He would 
keep his eye open for Fuller Brush men, 
trail them, follow them up to a house 
and repeat his actions of the first day. 
It always worked. He gained so much 
apostolic satisfaction and made so much 
money that he never once questioned the 
validity of his methods. But one day, a 
year after he had begun his work, he 
decided to retrace his steps and find out 
what had happened in the homes he had 
first visited. He went back to the very 
first. Spying the Fuller man a half block 
behind him, he resolved on a bold move. 
He rang the bell. The woman appeared, 
saw the magazine in his hand and 
snatched it with a delighted gasp. Just 
then the Fuller man came up, opening 
his sample case as he approached, “I 
have here, Madam ... .” he began. The 
women absently reached out for the 
brush, her eyes meanwhile running fasci- 
natingly over the contents page of the 
magazine she held. Dreamily, she reached 
in her pocketbook and handed the Fuller 
man a bill, then, deeply engrossed in the 
magazine, she went back into the house. 


B® morac: A new broom may sweep 
clean, but a new magazine sweeps every- 
thing before it. 


NoTE: this story describes what happened 
to just one JUBILEE agent. Others have 
had equally strange and wonderful ex- 
periences. If you'd like to discover for 
yourself how much pleasure lies in in- 
troducing JUBILEE to your friends, neigh- 
bors, the cop on the beat and the man on 
the flagpole, write today to: 

Mr. Philip Green 

JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16 


He'll send you the necessary material and 
tell you how you can earn extra money 
as well as a dividend .im satisfaction by 
representing JUBILEE as a subscription 
agent. 














the Holy See and the U.S. bishops. The 
names of anti-segregation sources con- 
sulted by JUBILEE cannot be revealed, 
nor those of Southerners who wrote in 
affirmation of the article’s findings.—Eb. 


THE MUSIC CONTROVERSY 


It is time to enter the musical fray on the 
side of the Gelineau Psalms following the 
February issue attack on them from a col- 
lege quarter. A musicologist who could 
pose the question, “Why, after all, is it so 
important to have a vernacular setting?”, 
is not only speaking from an ivory tower, 
but an ivy-coated ivory tower! Regardless 
of top schooling, Latin is never going to be 
familiar to the American Catholic child, 
other than a few phrases from the Mass, 
and only those in which he has been al- 
lowed to participate as a singer or perhaps 
as an altar boy. In our particular schools 
we have a fighting tradition of at least 
twenty years growth, for music in line with 
Motu Proprio standards. One can say of a 
whole generation reared in Gregorian Chant 
that a mere handful of phrases like the 
reply to the Dominus vobiscum, or the 
Agnus Dei or Sanctus carry thru with any 
connotation of MEDITATIVE worth. The 
great advantage of a vernacular setting of 
the psalms is that it gives the child an 
early intimacy with these great poems that 
the same musicologist affirms are so central 
to the liturgy. The child learns early how 
to pray in a medium that is basic to our 
Catholic tradition. A more solid Christian 
formation is in the making for a person if 
in his youth he absorbed from the singing 
of the psalms a manly praise of God and a 
forthright acceptance of all nature’s marvels 
to be enjoyed as a reflection of God’s power 
and goodness. He is in tune with the cul- 
ture that makes us all Semites spiritually. 
He stands a better chance of being spared 
sentimentality in his religious attitudes. 
This very necessary return of modern man 
to a liturgical way of thinking depends on 
an early acquaintance with this kind of 
symbol-to-idea process of thought; and an 
early acquaintance depends on a vernacular 
setting. 

Musicologist Thurston accuses the Geli- 
neau melodies of being “without vitality.” 
Products that children are these days, of 
the heavy-accent-on-the-off-beat, any and 
all of them to whom we have taught the 
Gelineau Psalms like the music because 
they find there so much life and command- 
ing strength. The reaction among the sisters 
is the same. 

A further accusation is that Father Geli- 
neau abandoned the art of composition in 
favor of a formula or system. Now this 
criticism comes from one who says in a 
later paragraph that in Gregorian Chant 
the psalms have a setting that are “fit for 
them in dignity and spirit.” I love their 
beauty too, and above all their compact 
fitness, but are not these very same Grego- 
rian psalm tones, a set of nine melodies 
cast in a vise-like formula? 

Personally, I have this further confidence 
in sacred music like the Gelineau Psalms, 
that they can make a special contribution 
to the coming (but, alas by no means pres- 
ent) revival of lay participation in the 
worship of the church. They can act like a 
spade to break the solid ground of silence 
in which Catholics have been buried for so 
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long. Even a centuries-mute congregation 
would not need much coaxing to join in 
singing the beautiful antiphons. The verses 
are not meant for full congregation, but 
both young and old could be incorporated 
into the antiphon without need of words 
or music in hand. We have to say with 
chagrin that so far, in spite of best inten- 
tions and musical efforts, the Catholic 
school has had little influence on a liturgical 
revival in the parish. How well did Paul 
Hume, the music critic, treat this touchy 
problem in his book on Catholic Church 
music! For to paraphrase the psalmist, 
the schools have but the “eyes of slaves on 
the hand of their lords”, and until the 
clergy take the initiative, teachers and 
pupils must bide their time. Educators 
though, have the ever present responsibility 
of preparing their students to have all in 
readiness when the sign comes to move. 
This all includes an anticipatory attitude 
of mind and heart, a repertoire worthy of 
God’s House and a voice in pitch to sing 
His praises. 

My letter is already over-long, but I can- 
not close without a remark on the Redmond 
catechetical songs. I think it was a mistake 
to ever honor them as religious music in 
the same article as the Gelineau Psalms. 
By lumping the two together, the Redmond 
jingles took on a stature they cannot possi- 
bly merit. It makes one wonder if the 
French are confusing the serious product 
of Pére Gelineau with his folk-singing 
brother Jesuit, Pére Duval? That is what 
we seem to be doing at the moment, so 
insecure are our tenets for true sacred 
music! 

A quarter of a century ago, an American 
Jesuit, Father Daniel Lord, tried to spark 
some life into the Sodality by composing 
rally songs like An Army of Youth and 
Mother Beloved. Perhaps in that sentimen- 
tal era of Good Night, Sweet Jesus even 
these Sodality rousers got past some 
baptismal fonts, but who hears of them 
anymore? The Redmond rousers of today 
just happen to have a wider circulation 
because of support from the record market. 
But wares bought there to keep contem- 
porary campfires lit with light tunes have 
a way of wearing out when the fire burns 
out. So far out here in the West we still 
like cowboy music ‘round our campfires. 

Sister Exotse, F.C.S.P. 
Music Department 

St. Joseph Academy 
Yakima, Wash. 


@ In its June issue JUBILEE will pre- 
sent an article by Dom Gregory Mur- 
ray, O.S.B., stating the case for the 
Gelineau psalms.—Eb. 


FAN MAIL 


Have just finished reading the February 
issue of JUBILEE for about the third time 
and am writing my first “fan” letter as a 
result! Please let me thank you for one of 
the most interesting issues I think you have 
published. I have been a newsstand buyer 
for some time, in fact since I first read of 
your new publication in Newsweek (six 
years ago), but haven’t ever subscribed 
until the past year. My loss, for I wasn’t 
always able to get one every month. 

Your magazine is so far above the aver- 
age Catholic publication that I have been 
tempted for some time to write and thank 


you for a much-needed improvement in this 
field. Dr. Thurston’s article on music in the 
Church was particularly timely for me, just 
having had quite a discussion on the same 
subject at choir. 


Mrs. Joun J. Powers 
Waterford, N. Y. 


APPEALS 


A rising interest in Catholic matters can 
now be witnessed in Sweden. But there is 
very little Catholic literature written in 
Swedish, to strengthen the Catholics and 
to answer the curiosity of non-Catholics, 
The Dominican Fathers of Stockholm are 
reorganizing their library in order to meet 
such needs but dispose of only a majority 
of French written books. As the resources 
of the Catholic Church in Sweden are very 
limited, they are depending on the gen- 
erosity of the faithful abroad, and hoping 
that some of them might be interested in 
the apostolate of the Church in this coun- 
try. Any gifts of books—even already used 
books—by American or English authors or 
translated from some European language, 
provided they be of serious and high stand- 
ing, on matters such as Theology, Holy 


Scripture, Spirituality, Liturgy, Church 
History, etc. . . . would be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


The gifts could be sent to: 
The Father Superior 
Dominikanerna 
Linnégatan 79 
Stockholm 6, Sweden. 


Mrs. Kay Bracken, the former U. S. Consul 
General in Calcutta (and a Catholic con- 
vert), just came in on a special mission. 
Mother Teresa has received a stream of 
contributions from JUBILEE readers as a 
result of your article [February, 1958]. 
Mrs. Bracken (who spent her vacation 
helping Mother Teresa and the Sisters in 
her various works of compassion) ex- 
pressed the gratitude of Mother Teresa and 
of the recipients of her charity, for the 
help sent from individuals who were 
moved to participate in the work through 
the vivid presentation in JUBILEE. 

The pressing concern of Mother Teresa 
at the present moment is the purchase of 
the Children’s Home, Shisha Bhavan 
(where she also conducts two clinics, food 
distributions and a small boys industrial 
school), so that she can start making over 
the building to her needs. 

She already has 40,000 rupees (about 
$8,000) towards a purchase price of over 
twice that amount. Perhaps JUBILEE readers 
would want to participate in this great 
venture of charity. 

E1Leen Eacan 
NCWC—War Relief Services 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Mother Teresa’s address is: Mis- 
sionaries of Charity, 54 A Lower Circu- 
lar Road, Calcutta 16, India.—Eb. 


I make and repair rosaries and send them 
to missionaries overseas. I would appreci- 
ate it if any of your readers would send me 
any old or broken rosaries they have lying 
around. 
BarBaRA ANN Kosmoskt 
2924 N. Gresham Ave. 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Select Spring Books 


Christ at Every Crossroad 


By Francois Desplanques, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Germaine R. Serve. An ex- 
ceptionally fine book of meditations 
for lay people which tries to make 
them realize that Christ is always 
with them and is everywhere. A 
selection of the Thomas More Book 
Club. $2.75 








The Religious Life Series 
Number 10, Apostolic Life 


Edited by Albert Ple, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Ronald Halstead. This 
latest addition to a now-famous 
series forms a complete study of the 
apostolic life in all its aspects. A 
stimulating, positive, and practical 
approach to the apostolic life in our 
own day. $4.00 





Youth Before God 


Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Keliy, S.J. 
A unique vade mecum designed 
especially for young people, con- 
taining prayers, reflections and in- 
structions. It is beautifully designed 
and bound in soft, simulated leather 
in convenient pocket size. $3.75 





A Daily Thought 


Compiled from Richard Challoner’s 
‘Meditations’ 


By Rev. V. Guazzelli. Brief and 
direct thoughts for each day of the 
year to help us orientate the day to 
God and His service. The book is 
produced in a handy, pocket size 
which makes it convenient always 
and everywhere. $1.95 





The College Readings 
Series 


Number 5, Readings in Economics: 


Edited with Introduction and com- 
mentary by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
Provocative readings dealing with 
key problems in this important field, 
showing that moral considerations 
cannot be divorced from the science 
of economics as it deals with human 
relationships. $2.25 








Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 





Father Francis Landry, a Holy Ghost missionary, stands on a hillside overlooking the town of Jayuya, part of 
his scattered mountain parish in central Puerto Rico. Father Landry was bern on an island off New York’s coast 
and says he’s “used to being isolated and seeing the same people all the time. I like it.” 


Father Landry helps install plumbing in the 
fourth hill chapel built by the Holy Ghost Fathers. 


Mountain missionary 
An American Holy Ghost Father | 


ministers to the poor in the hill 
country of central Puerto Rico 


Deep in the mountains of central Puerto Rico in 
a rich coffee and sugar growing area is the tiny village 
of Jayuya which consists of a few stores, a small hospital, 
a Catholic church and a movie house. About two 
thousand people live in the town and about 15,000 more 
outside in crude hillside huts clustered together in 
barrios, or small communities, scattered in a far-flung 
circle around the village. Between Jayuya and the barrios 
are twenty miles of rough mountain trails, difficult for 
a horse to travel over and almost impassable by 
automobile. For a long time the country people had to 
walk this long distance into town for Mass on Sunday, 
but a few years ago the Holy Ghost Fathers built three 
small chapels in the outlying areas (a fourth is under 
construction) ; each of these serves the people of three 
or four barrios. On alternating Sundays Father Francis 


On the site of the new Barrio chapel Father La 
paces off the foundation area after a bulldoi 
(rented for the day) has levelled the ground. 
the other tools were loaned by parishio 
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The Holy Ghost Fathers 


@ The Congregation of the Holy Ghost was 
founded in 1703 by a young Breton cleric, 
Claude-Frangois Poullart des Places, for the 
purpose of sending missionaries to the poorest 
and most abandoned in Christian and pagan 
lands. With about a dozen friends he opened a 
seminary, but the burdens and anxieties 
connected with the foundation soon proved too 
much for him and six years later, in 1709, 
Father Poullart des Places died after being a 
priest for only three years. His congregation 
flourished, however, and soon became fully 
organized and approved by the Holy See. It sent 
missionaries to the French colonies in Africa 
and to India and China, but later suffered 
heavily during the French revolution; when the 
turmoil and persecutions had subsided only one 
Holy Ghost Father had survived. He returned to 
France from Africa where he had been enslaved 
by Moors and sold to the English; here he tried 
to re-establish the congregation. But it never 
recovered from the effects of the revolution and 
was in imminent danger of extinction. Finally, 
in 1848, the Congregation of the Holy Ghost was 
united by the Pope with the Society of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, a missionary group 
with similar aims, founded in 1842, by Jacob 
Francis Libermann, a Jewish convert priest. 
Father Libermann became the first superior of 
the new congregation and it is his spirit and 
vision that dominates the society as it now exists. 
There are Holy Ghost Fathers today in most of 
the countries of Europe, as well as in Canada, 
the United States dnd Brazil. Their major 
missions are in the West Indies and particularly 
in Africa where the congregation’s most 
distinctive work has been accomplished. Nearly 
half of its 5,000 members are in Africa, 
including 53 priests from the United States 
Province who work in Moshi (recently made a 
diocese because of the increasing numbers of 
Catholic converts), East Africa. The Americans 
also operate a major and minor seminary in 
Moshi and there are now thirty African priests 
serving their own people in the area. In the 
United States, the Holy Ghost Fathers conduct 
Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, a home for 
homeless boys in Philadelphia, numerous 
parishes and high schools, and they are engaged 
in intensive mission work among the Mexicans 
in California and the Negroes throughout the 
country but especially in the South. Missionaries 
first went to Puerto Rico toward the end of the 
1920’s; now there are 33 Holy Ghost Fathers on 
the island, working among the poorest of the 
poor toward the day when the Church will come 
to maturity there and Puerto Rico will no longer 
be considered “mission territory.” 
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The mission’s dependable Volkswagen negotiates a small river on one 


of Father Landry’s numerous pastoral visits to a mountain BARRIO. 


JUBILEE 





Asti 
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Landry, who has been in Jayuya for five years, offers 
Mass and the sacraments in one of the mountain chapels. 
Father Landry, one of two Holy Ghost missionaries 


serving the Jayuya area, is the assistant to Father Joseph 


Wehning, whose particular care is for the people, the 
church, office and hospital in the town. Father Landry, 
besides attending the barrio churches, travels through 
the countryside during the week, visiting his parishioners 
sometimes on foot, sometimes on motor scooter or 

a borrowed horse or, for longer trips, in Father Wehning’s 
sturdy Volkswagen, well suited to negotiating the narrow, 
rutted roads and shallow streams that thread through 

the mountains. Despite years of neglect and the insidious 
presence of spiritism, deeply ingrained in the people’s 






consciousness all over Puerto Rico, the religious life of 
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Astride a borrowed horse Father Landry asks directions On another sick call miles from town Father Landry 
on his way to a sick call deep in the hill country. makes his way over a muddy trail flanked by banana trees. 
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the Jayuyans has become much more active since the 
Holy Ghost Fathers’ arrival. A good percentage attend 
Mass and receive the sacraments regularly; and lay 
catechists are being trained to supplement the work 
of the priests who hope that eventually a native clergy 
will arise to serve their own people. 

The most pressing problems in Jayuya, however, are 
economic and social. The people are desperately poor, 
families are large (averaging six to twelve children who 
receive on the average about seven years’ schooling) ; 
many can barely afford the necessities of food, clothing 
and shelter—some children never own a pair of shoes 
until they reach their teens. The main occupations, 
in which a whole family often engage, are coffee-picking 
and sugarcane cutting, but these jobs, being seasonal, 
leave the workers idle and debt-ridden for long 
periods, subject to the tyranny of money-lenders. A few 
plantation owners have started to plant tomatoes (Jayuya, 
with its cool climate, is about the only place on Puerto 


An early morning baptism in one of the Barrio chapels. Reception of the sacraments and attendance at Mass have 
increased tremendously since the country churches were built. 
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Rico where they could be grown), thus providing 
year-round employment for a small percentage of the 


men, and making a great difference in their families’ 
living standard. The government helps the less fortunate 
with grants of money, food and clothing. To stimulate 
business in the area it has also built the shell of a large 
factory outside the village, offering it rent-free to anyone 
willing to open a plant there. So far no one has taken 
advantage of the opportunity. 

Supplementing the government’s efforts is a social 
action program slowly evolved by the Holy Ghost Fathers 
after close-hand observation of the day-by-day needs of 
the people. Father Landry has started a cooperative 
grocery store which has induced local merchants to lower 
their prices (they had been two and three times higher 
in Jayuya than in large cities). He has also started a 
credit union from which people may borrow money 
(at one percent interest) for tools, education (one girl, 
on borrowed funds, is studying to be a teacher at the 
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Father Landry listens to an old lady (she’s over a hundred) describe the hurricane that struck Puerto Rico in the 1880’s. Her son, 
Juan Morales, was.a.lay_catechist-during-the-Spanish=American W ar when the shortage-of priests -was-even .more-acute than now. 
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Father Landry gives Holy 
Communion to a girl in the 

Jayuya hospital which 

has room for eight women patients. 
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A family receives Communion from 
Father Landry during Mass in an isolated 
shack high in the parrio of Manilla. 
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Country parishioners recite the 
rosary in a candlelight procession 
to the top of a mountain; chapel 
services were held later. 








Catholic University in Ponce), or even for an excursion 
to San Juan or Ponce. These co-ops have proved so 
successful that the missionaries are now organizing a 
cooperative home building plan: the church will buy 

a few acres of land, groups will work together 
constructing new houses; once moved in, the new 
homeowners may begin paying back the parish in small 


yearly rates over a period of ten years. A bulldozer has 


cleared a tract, a machine has been purchased to make 
cement blocks for the foundations and work will begin 
shortly. This scheme extends to the country people the 
advantages of a similar government-sponsored plan for 
town dwellers. These activities are far from giving an 
adequate solution but they at least mark the beginning 
of a concentrated attack on the ills which afflict the 
majority of the poor in Puerto Rico. Just as importantly, 
they have convinced the people of Jayuya that the Church 
has not abandoned them, that it is concerned for their 
total welfare and that its priests can be trusted as friends. 
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ST. MICHAEL 


t. Michael, captain of the angels, special protector of 
Israel, merciful friend of the human race, who guides men 

into the presence of God after death, has been honored since 
the time before Christ but especially since the end of the fifth 
century when, according to legend, he appeared in a crypt 
on Mount Gargano, near the Adriatic Sea. A bull owned by a 
rich landowner had wandered away from the herd and into 
a cave; when a search was made for it various portents occurred 
by which the archangel indicated that the place was to be 
consecrated in his honor. A spring of water, said to have healing 
powers, started trickling down into the cave and numerous 
miracles took place. An altar was built and the shrine’s fame 
spread all through the West, pilgrims coming to the chapel 
from as far as England to implore Michael’s intercession and 
to drink from the holy spring. Catholics still travel to the famous 
church of St. Michael on Mount Gargano, particularly in the 
spring to celebrate on May 8 the feast of St. Michael’s 
appearance in the cave. 
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A medieval manuscript shows Ambrose’s SPLENDOR PATERNAE 
GLORIAE, the most important of his hymns for the daily office. 
It is one of about a dozen that can be definitely ascribed 

to him. Ambrose based the hymn on the theme of the light that 
radiates from Christ, the true sun, a concept that is anti-Arian. 


AMBROSIAN CHANT tris vatuabie ret 


of an important phase of early Christianity 


by MONSIGNOR ERNESTO MONETA CAGLIO HE ORIGINS of innovations in art or thought are 
[vee easily discovered. When the innovation lies 
sixteen hundred years in the past we find ourselves 
dealing with the shadows of shadows; fact is inextricably 
bound up with legend and our most reliable guide becomes 
probability. In the case of the development of Ambrosian 
Chant all the difficulties are present. Yet there is enough 
that is certainly known about this remarkable musical 
advance, which began so strangely in a political context, 
and enough about which we may reasonably speculate, 
for us to produce an acceptable history. 
In the spring of 386, the relations between Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, and Justina, the Empress of the West, 
reached a crisis. Justina, regent for her four-year-old 
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son who had been appointed ruler of the West by an army 
clique, was an Arian, and after some months of pressure 
upon Ambrose to cede his newly built basilica to that sect 
issued a decree demanding immediate cession on penalty 
of death. 

A tough, salty prelate, Ambrose was not intimidated. 
In answer he asserted that the Church could never be 
subordinate to the state in spiritual matters. The deadlock 
lasted a year, reaching a climax during Holy Week. Learn- 
ing that soldiers had been ordered to occupy the basilica, 
Ambrose entered it ahead of them, ensconced himself and 
declared that he would remain there unless removed by 
force. A strange double siege began. Within a circle of 
soldiers ringing the basilica there formed an inner circle 
of citizens around Ambrose, determined to protect him. 

After several weeks the siege broke, with the Court 
being forced to admit defeat. Ambrose’s victory was to 
have great political significance; with it relations between 
Church and state entered a new phase, one which greatly 
affected the social structure of Europe in later centuries. 
The bishop’s ordeal and triumph also had a profound 
and unforeseen effect upon the history of music. 

During the siege a major problem was that of keeping 
the crowd in the church from getting restless and bored. 
At some point Ambrose seems to have decided that the 
solution lay in group singing. But he felt that the tradi- 
tional Church chant of the time, the responsorial chant, 
in which the people merely repeated a monotonous refrain 
while the words of the psalm were declaimed by a soloist, 
who often exhibited his own virtuosity with elaborate 
trills, would not serve his purpose. 

Ambrose’s aim was to increase popular participation in 
the chant. What Ambrose therefore did was to reverse 
the parts; instead of abolishing the refrain he gave it 
greater musical importance and a new name, the antiphon. 

The whole mass of the people were still to sing the 
antiphon, but the verses of the psalm were no longer the 
property of a soloist but of the entire congregation divid- 
ed into two choirs—the bass, sung by the men, and the 
treble, sung by the women and children—who sang the 
verses in regular alternation, as follows: 

a) antiphon (or refrain) : everyone 

b) first verse of the psalm: men 

c) refrain (antiphon) : everyone 

d) second verse of the psalm: women and children, 
and so on. 

The solo voice had been eliminated, which meant that 
the chant was now entirely given over to the people. This 
was the secret of its effectiveness. It appears that no other 
chant had ever aroused such enthusiasm, and we are told 
that one young man who was present burst into tears 
upon first hearing it. The listener so greatly moved was 
Saint Augustine, who was not yet then even a Christian. 

To make it possible for the congregation to sing the 
psalms Ambrose had to compose extremely simple recita- 
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tives; the jubilus, an elaborate trill used to embellish the 
melody, was eliminated and the whole phase intoned on a 
single note, with a slight inflexion at the end. It is difficult 
to imagine anything simpler, and yet these psalm-tones 
of St. Ambrose, which are still used in the Milanese 
Rite, are, in alternation with the far more musical ' 
antiphon, remarkably effective.* 

The chief characteristics of Ambrosian Chant were 
these: a noticeable preference for small intervals: the 
melodic line is often formed by adjacent intervals; com- 
plete freedom of modes; a use of dominants rare in 
Gregorian Chant, as G (or D): in particular, the domi- 
nant B (or E) does not appear to have ever been attracted 
by C (or F) as in later Gregorian Chant; a rigorous re- 
nunciation of any attempt to create effects: nothing less 
romantic than Ambrosian Chant can be imagined; a 
preference (apparently of Byzantine inspiration) for the 
long melismata with closely placed intervals: in the manu- 
scripts these are called melodiae or tractus; a certain 
structural freedom which allows unexpected recourse to 
this kind of melismata during extremely simple passages 
of almost syllabic movement; a frequent return to a few 
basic cadences which are constantly used in widely vary- 
ing registers of the diatonic scale. 

MBROSE’S MUSICAL INVENTION became 
throughout Europe, its use spreading through the 
entire Latin Church. Rome since the time of Dio- 

cletian had ceased to be the capital of the Empire, having 
seen her dominance pass to Milan (and Treviri) and now 
Milan became the musical, as well as the political center 
of the West. 

Within a few years the Ambrosian psalm-tones were in 
very general use in ecclesiastical chant. The Church at 
Rome had readily endorsed it; even today the prayers in 
the Roman Breviary consist, for the most part, of psalms 
with an antiphon (though, except on a few special occa- 
sions, the antiphon is no longer repeated during the 
course of the psalm itself). 

Still, Ambrose was not satisfied. The psalmody had 
gained style through the repetition of the antiphon, but 
it still lacked the solemn, vibrant quality that comes only 
with metric poetry. Unfortunately, to compose in meter 
was equivalent to an imitation of pagan art, for the 
metrical system was not used by Christian poets and 
writers of hymns, who had always written in free verse 
to follow the example of the psalms. 

St. Ambrose felt that the time had come to break away 
from these habits of Hebraic musical form in order to 
embrace the rhythmic Greco-Roman system, which, he 
believed, was more consonant with the Latin nature. He 
therefore chose a meter (the two foot iambic) which had 
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*An excellent three-record album of Ambrosian Chant, sung by 
the choir of the Polifonica Ambrosiana has just been issued by 
Vox Productions (Vox DL 343, $25). The album is available 
through Audio Showcase, 1329 Second Avenue, New York. 
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been little used by pagan authors, eschewed all the con- 


ventional forms of classical allusion (which even the 
Dies Irae employs) and so produced strongly metrical 
hymns without any echo of paganism. 

This step represented an important cultural turning- 
point, for it helped fix Christian civilization more firmly 
on a Latin foundation. 

But though Ambrose’s hymns were even more enthusi- 
astically received than the psalm-tones and antiphon, the 
Church in Rome failed to join in the general approbation. 
Not that any bans were imposed; the hymns were simply 
not given official acknowledgment, being recognized mere- 
ly as extra-liturgical compositions. The Church was to 
wait eight centuries before printing a “Roman” hymnal 
—actually an anthology drawn from various local collec- 
tions of Church music. 

Eventually, however, Europe was flooded with hymns, a 
tide which continued to mount for a thousand years, giv- 
ing rise afterwards to a derivative form: the sequence. 
Some thirty thousand of these hymns have come down 
to us. 

MBROSIAN CHANT did not come to an end with St. 
Ambrose, who represents only the starting point. 
After his death, the Milanese repertoire continued 
to develop along the lines he had indicated, a high point 
being reached under Eusebius, his seventh successor. But 
about the seventh century a break took place in the musi- 
cal and liturgical tradition of Milan, one which coincided 
with a change in the life of the city. No longer a flourish- 
ing capital as in the era of St. Ambrose, Milan, because 
of its vulnerable geographical position, had become one 
of the cities which suffered most from the incursions of 
northern barbarians. The most terrible blow of all was 
the city’s sack by Goth and Burgundian armies in 539; 
Milan did not recover from it for a century and a half, 
a period in which she also saw her bishops temporarily 
exiled to Genoa. 

Such events gave the death blow to Milan’s influence 
upon the liturgies of the West. Where once Ambrosian 
chant and rite were the model for neighboring churches, 
it was the latter’s music that now tended to influence the 
Milanese. Moreover, a new and powerful form of liturgi- 
cal singing, the Gregorian Chant, had reached maturity. 
Throughout Europe local liturgies had begun to give way 
before this new and compelling Roman form. 

The first people to take it up with enthusiasm were the 
Franks. Both Pepin and Charlemagne saw in the liturgy 
a means of political unification and imposed the Roman 
rite, with its chant, by force. Elsewhere, there followed 
a general capitulation to the rite—Spain and Portugal, 
for example, renounced their glorious Visigothic liturgy— 
but Milan, barely recovered from a crucial period though 
she was, had the courage to resist Charlemagne’s liturgical 
imperialism. Even so, Ambrosian Chant came at last to 
be affected by the Gregorian. 
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Actually, the repertoire of Milanese Chant, like that 
of other local liturgies, was small. Now, as the city sprang 
to new life after its near-devastation, a need was felt to 
add to this limited repertoire. It was natural that the 
mature form of Gregorian Chant should exert its influ. 
ence. Its presence was most felt in the Milanese Mass, 
where the old Ambrosian Chant was weakest; conversely, 
borrowings frem Gregorian were fewest in the Office, 
which the Ambrosian rite had richly developed, especially 
in its antiphons. 

The antiphons, in fact, may well be the most valuable 
and interesting part of the entire Ambrosian repertoire. 
Even where they assimilate elements from Gregorian, the 
result is less an imitation than a creative fusion of styles, 
The Ambrosian composers took their words directly from 
the Gregorian, but the melodies were more often used 
merely as a basis for original compositions. So great was 
the resemblance of these new works to the pure Am- 
brosian style that for a long time critics considered the 
derivative chants to be earlier than the original Ambro- 
sian ones. 

Other musical influences were at work upon the Am- 
brosian Chant besides Gregorian. One of them was Byzan- 
tine, which shows up in the melodiae, some of which also 
were partly derived from French sequences. 

The melodiae were born of the fusion between cultural 
elements of Byzantium and North Europe. We know that 
they were already complete before the tenth century, be- 
cause we find them mentioned in Ambrosian manuscripts 
of the period. Some isolated melodiae also appear during 
the following centuries. Even as late as the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when in the rest of Europe the melismatic chant was 
moribund, in the Ambrosian antiphons the melodiae in- 
stead of getting shorter grew longer. The Milanese tradi- 
tion was slow to die. 

This conservative tendency is partly explainable by 
Milan’s isolation. A purely local liturgy, it remained intact 
within the same cultural milieu in which it had arisen. 
Scholars who first explored the Milanese tradition were 
astonished by its antiquity. A medieval predecessor of 
modern students of liturgical chant, a Belgian Canon 
named Raoul da Rivo, recorded his own astonishment. 
Rivo was something of an antiquarian and collector of 
data on vanishing traditions. He reports his pleasure at 
discovering that in Milan at the middle of the fourteenth 
century singing was still faithful to the most ancient tradi- 
tion, and ascribes this to the rigors of Milanese choral 
discipline. 

Every liturgy has brought down to us some precious 
fragment of ancient times; but of the liturgies of the West 
the Milanese has conserved more than any other that 
feeling of primal origins alluded to by Dom Gregory 
Sunol, a modern restorer of the Ambrosian Chant, when 
he calls it the “most venerable monument of Western 
liturgical art.” 
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How to make a baptismal robe 
by Pauline Holman 


In the early Church newly baptized Christians were privileged 
to wear their baptismal robes from Easter until Low Sunday, or as 
they called it, dominica post albas, “the Sunday after the 
deposition of the white robes.” Recently, interest has grown in 
restoring use of the full baptismal robe at the ceremony, and some 
churches even provide a robe for each child, who then wears it 
home. A number of religious goods manufacturers makes special 
robes for baptism, as do women’s sodalities. Some mothers make a 
single robe for the family, and keep it for each child’s baptism, 
embroidering the children’s names on it after each receives the 
sacrament. 

JUBILEE’s robe is made with a simple yoke top and gathered 
skirt, and may be embroidered with any of a variety of liturgical 
symbols. Such a baptismal robe can be a vivid sign to all present 
at the conferring of the sacrament of a new purified life; and, to 
the child, a reminder later in life of the illuminating effect of 
this second birth, whose splendor and purity he would be inspired 
to preserve unspotted all his life. 
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YOKE 
FRONT 


Fold of material 


Material: 1 yard of 36” wide white linen 
mercerized white sewing thread 
\,” wide white bias tape 
embroidery thread, as needed 


Directions: 

Foid linen in half and pin pattern pieces 

as shown in diagram. Cut out all pieces, being sure 

to place indicated edges along fold of material on 

yoke front and skirt front, so that you have one 

piece for each. When skirt front is cut, unpin 

pattern from material and use again to cut out the 

two skirt back pieces. 

1) Gather top edges of both skirt back pieces and 

skirt front by basting two parallel lines of stitches 
along gather line indicated on pattern. Leave about 
three inches of thread hanging at one end, then pull 
gently on threads one at a time until the material 

is gathered. Secure threads by winding them around 

a straight pin fastened to edge of fabric. 

2) Pin together and sew shoulder seams of yoke front 
to yoke back pieces. 

3) Pin together and baste yoke front to skirt front, 
removing straight pin and adjusting gathers to proper 
fullness for yoke size. Sew together. 

4) In the same way, pin, baste and sew together the 

two yoke back pieces to corresponding skirt back 
pieces. 

5) Pin, sew together side seams of skirt front to 

side seams of each skirt back piece. 

6) Sew white bias tape around sleeve and neck edges, 
leaving about four inches of tape hanging as ties on 

each side of back neck edges. 

7) Fold under 5” of material on yoke back edges; turn 
back material to fold line for facing. Stitch facing 

to yoke back. Finish off skirt backs in the same way. 

8) Make a hem at the bottom of skirt by folding back fabric 
on hem line; turn under 4” at edge and stitch to skirt. 
9) Embroider as desired. Some suggested symbols are 
illustrated here. Use colored embroidery thread— 

Chi Rho (red), olive branch (green), water (blue), Trinity 
(gold). Or use any appropriate liturgical symbol that 
suggests baptism: water springing from a fountain, Noah’s 
ark, a flame or lighted candle, keys to the kingdom, 
fish, dove, etc. 
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Some designs for your 
baptismal robe. They may 
be sewn either in double 
outline or the forms 
filled in completely. 
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(cut out two) 


Place on fold of material 
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SKIRT 


(Cut out two for skirt backs. Cut 
one piece on fold of material for skirt front) 
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THE FLOWERING OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


Of all the memorable phenomena of life in the 
Middle Ages, no two stand out more strongly than the 
Gothic cathedral and the crusades—the one the symbol 
of a creative, intelligent and highly imaginative 
drive towards the supernatural, the other its active 
form, the self-sacrificing desire to gain a touch of 


sanctity by rescuing the sacred places of the Holy 

Land from the infidels (not without a bit of booty 

along the way). Long before the twelfth century, barbarism 
had disappeared and the Europe of the new age was in a 
golden flowering never before experienced. It was an 
amazing period in the history of mankind: though 
man’s physical condition was hardly better than before 
—primitive housing conditions, dirt, superstition and 
ignorance left man prey to plague, famine, witchcraft 
and exploitation by rapacious warlords—a corner of 

the world containing a mere 30,000,000 Christians 
produced a civilization whose art, literature, 
architecture, mystical and theological speculation have 
never been surpassed. Along with its intellectual and 
spiritual developments, the twelfth century gave birth 
to great practical innovations: the growth of new 

cities, the beginnings of modern agriculture and 
commerce and the revival of the monasteries. 


Symbolic of the flowering of medieval life in the twelfth century 
is Chartres cathedral. This is the central bay of the north or 
royal portal. Dominating the composition is Christ enthroned, 
judging mankind. Around Him are symbols of the four 
evangelists. In the archings appear the elders of the Apocalypse, 
and below, the twelve apostles, grouped three by three. This 
portal was executed between 1140 and 1160 and is probably the 
greatest remaining example of Gothic sculpture. 
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Sketches from the notebook of Villard de 
Honnecourt, prepared about 1235, describe 
in detail the construction of cathedrals. 
An architect, Villard was also 

skilled in geometry, masonry, carpentry 
and drawing. His notebook includes a 
disciple and a late cistercian floor plan. 


THE GOTHIC CATHEDRAL 


The “gothic” cathedrals which arose in the twelfth century 
in France represent an entirely new approach to building : 
in the past the building was a massive walled enclosure: 
the aim of the gothic builder was an open skeleton of 
stone, supporting stone vaulting; each member of the 
building fulfilled a calculated and indispensable function, 
both structurally and artistically. The builders 
discovered principles of elasticity and equilibrium, 
thrust and counterthrust, which enabled them to achieve 
greater height and lightness. The pointed arch helped decrease 
the lateral pressure caused by the immense weight of wall 
and roof and gave even more flexibility in building. 
Extraordinary lightness of appearance was the result and the 
builders composed effects steadily increasing in audacity, 
though not without some failures—in 1284 part of the 
cathedral at Amiens collapsed because the vaulting was so 
delicate, and the piers had to be doubled. English builders 
were equally enterprising and other countries, mainly Germany, 
Spain and Italy, drew upon France’s inspired achievements. 


Perhaps more than any other French cathedral, that of Chartres approaches perfection. The 
upward sweep of its towers, its fine proportions, evoke a spirit of Christian joy. The 
term “gothic” was applied during the Renaissance to such architecture as a symbol of barbarism. 
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CHARTRES 


One of the most famous of all 
cathedrals is Chartres. Since the fourth 
century the town was an episcopal see 


tury 


are still to be seen within the present 
cathedral. The church was several times 
rebuilt because of fires, but a final one 

on Friday, June 10,1194, left it a 
crumbling mass of stones. Dedication to 
crease the Blessed Virgin was widespread in 

1 France, and, as old chronicles have 
poetically told us, the people of France 
were determined to give her a place of 
refuge, the cathedral must be rebuilt. 


1 the 


homes to come to Chartres. 


O 
The migration to Chartres was 
nany | sPontaneous and continuing. Roads 
vy, P eae 
. were crowded with pilgrims, both men 


and women, dragging along huge tree 
trunks and great beams. Even cripples 
and the sick were brought along; their 
role was to pray while others worked. 
A city of tents sprung up around 
Chartres; the huge crowds of men and 
women and children of all social 
conditions—knights, ladies, peasants, 
clerics, tradesmen—all submitted 
willingly to a self-imposed discipline, 
setting aside rank and calling. 
The commune was self-organized. The 
workers elected their own leaders, who 
in turn were responsible to monk 
supervisors. Monastery cellarmen took 
charge of the commissaries and the 
supply of raw materials. All was under 
the direction of the now anonymous 
genius who designed the new cathedral 
and supervised its building. Throughout 
the entire project ran a spirit of 
sacrifice and penance, but perhaps the 
greatest motivation of all was the honor 
| of working on the new cathedral. So 
sacred was the enterprise that no one 
‘dared touch materials thus dedicated to 
the Virgin unless he had first been 
shriven and had reconciled himself 
with his enemies. Impenitent workers 
were expelled from the community. 
_ The work progressed rapidly and the 
cathedral, embodying the latest 
‘architectural and artistic concepts, 
was dedicated in 1260. 
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and parts of the original church building 


As far away as Normandy people left their 
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More sketches from the Villard notebook: 
wrestling figures and the plans 

of the cathedral of Cambrai, and of a 
chapel in the Rheims cathedral. 


A twelfth century manuscript 
illumination (from the Guthlac 
roll) depicts monks building 
an English church. 
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The horse collar, an 
important discovery, 

brought about a change in 
agriculture in the twelfth 
century; it enabled the 
horse to pull a heavier 

plow and also heavier 
wagons. Other innovations 
that aided economic progress 
were the rudder, developed 
in northern Europe, and from 
the East, the windmill, the 
paper-mill and the compass. 














THE CITY EMERGES 


The West was basically an agricultural society when the 
Middle Ages began. Only in Byzantium was there any 
significant commercial activity. From such great seaports 
as Constantinople, textiles and foodstuffs were carried by 
Syrian ships into the West, to be sold by Levantine merchants, 
But until the tenth century, the European city, as a center of 
commercial activity, did not exist; the town was merely a 
fortified administrative stronghold; its key figure was 
usually the bishop whose person combined both spiritual 
and temporal rule. The episcopal city had little importance 
except as a center of ecclesiastical activity and was largely 
composed of those dependent on the Church for a livelihood— 
the clerics of the cathedral, monks, students, and the servants 
and artisans who were needed for the proper functioning of 
the religious institution. Peasants appeared in town only on 
market day. All this soon changed. 

In the tenth century a revival of trade commenced. 
Merchants began setting up markets in the FORISBURGUS 


A typical small fortified city (with 
jongleurs leading a parade through 
its gate) is centeréd around its parish 
church. Outside the walls, merchants 
would set up stalls, which soon 
became permanent, and the old town 
would be swallowed by its faubourgs. 
European commerce benefited from 
the “Truce of God,” a few days in 
each week during which Christians 
were forbidden under pain of 
excommunication to fight each other; 
a sudden boom in population also 
stimulated commercial activity. 


(or FAUBOURG)—the outer enclosure of a fortified place: a 
bridge-head, a point commanding a pass through a forest or 
between hills or the gate of a monastery or castle. Small 
shopkeepers, weavers and artisans in turn were attracted to 
the FORISBURGUS and a middle class began to emerge. The city 
just grew, haphazardly and unplanned. 

By the twelfth century, its development was in full swing, 
and great centers of commerce like Venice, Milan, Florence, 
Siena, Marseilles, Barcelona, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres and the 
Hanseatic towns of northern Germany became so important 
that they were able to establish themselves as separate states. 











erfdom was the lot of the common people of Europe. The serf was bound to work on land not his own—the manor—in a 
alfway state between freedom and slavery. Numerous customs and laws gave him a measure of protection, but his life was 
rd and short. The spread of a money economy broke down the manorial system and helped destroy serfdom. 
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The University of Paris was one of the 
outstanding schools of higher learning in the 
Middle Ages. A manuscript illumination shows 
a special meeting of the faculty. The standing 
men hold scepters containing relics. Instruction 
was oral: the master read from the text and 
made comments from glosses written on the 
margins of the books. The word UNIVERSITAS 
had nothing whatever to do with the supposed 
idea of universal knowledge. It was a common 
word in classical Latin for a guild or 
corporation; the University of Bologna, for 
example, was a guild of students; Paris, a 
guild of masters. 


THE FIRST UNIVERSITIES 


The expansion of Europe’s horizons gave twelfth 
century man both the incentive and the leisure time 
for study. Though learning, especially on the higher 
levels, was limited to a small percentage of the 
population, there were still thousands of poor young 
men who were ready to endure any hardship in order 
to acquire it. And education was hard—there_were 
few texts, many students, too poor to buy paper 
on which to write notes, were forced to rely on memory 
many schools and even universities lacked benches; the 
students either stood or squatted upon straw-covered 
floors. Schools arose everywhere, and at the Third 
Lateran Council (1179), the Church ruled that every 
cathedral church should support a master to instruct 
ecclesiastical students, giving his services 
without charge to indigent scholars. The medieval 
university established the custom of licensed 
masters, formal examinations and degrees. 

St. Anselm, St. Bernard, Ivo of Chartres, Peter 
Lombard and St. Peter Damian are some of the noted 
scholars of the century, but the most famous and the 
most influential, aside from St. Bernard, was the 
brilliant, unfortunate Peter Abelard. In 1100, at 
the age of 21, he went to Paris to study at the school 
of Notre Dame. Abelard soon became Master 
but then, forced out in 1112, established his own 
school outside the walls of the city. His fame as 
a dialectician attracted great numbers of students, 
and he is usually regarded as the founder of the 
later University of Paris. This part of his career 
was cut short by his notorious affair with Heloise, 
niece of Fulbert, canon of Notre Dame. 

St. Bernard complained of Abelard’s rationalistic 
tendencies, and actively opposed his teachings; 

after his condemnation at the Council of Soissons in 
1121, Abelard retired to Troyes where he built a 
hermitage. But so great was his fame and the respect 
that scholars still had for him that pupils hunted 

him out and, as he said in his HISTORIA CALAMITATUM, 
“Instead of spacious houses, they built 













themselves little tents; in place of 
delicate food they ate only herbs and 
rough country bread; for beds they 
gathered straw and stubble. ... As for 
myself, my scholars, of their own 
accord, provided me with all 

necessities, so that no 
household care might 
detract me from my 
studies.” He died in 

1142, the last of the men 
who were in effect 
self-contained universities. 






PETER ABELARD 
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THE FIRST CISTERCIANS 

The great monastic system of Cluny, springing 

out of the tenth century, had helped forge a new 

ted look in the Church, giving both the spiritual 


he | sources for reform and the physical means—the 
men and the quiet strength that even the wildest 
nobleman could respect. But Cluny’s power 

1 brought about its own decline. Its monks in their 
2,000 monasteries adopted the very things its 
founders had rejected—-soft furs on their robes, 
luxurious foods and plenty of them, and servants 
and manual laborers to do the unpleasant jobs. 
The monasteries were decorated with costly works 
of art, gilded statues, mosaics; worst of all, 

they had buried worship in a maze of processions 
and unnecessary and endless liturgical innovations 
which were so onerous that the monks were often 
drowsy with fatigue. 

During the eleventh century several saintly men 
set about a reform of the monastic life. Many of 
ot them were in effect exiles—few Cluniacs really 
wanted a reform of their way of life, though many 
of them spoke feelingly about the need—and the 
reformers, St. Stephen of Grandmont, St. Bruno, 
o», | St. Robert of Molesme, St. Romuald, were shunted 

from house to house. Each of them, however, was 
responsible for the initiation of a major order, 
very one of which was to have a deep effect upon 
the medieval Church. Perhaps the most important 
| of the new centers was that founded by St. Robert 
Pof Molesme. A monk at fifteen, he was 
volved in attempts at reforming or founding 
nearly one hundred monasteries. A final attempt 
at Molesme seemed successful, but a dispute with 
‘Mis monks drove Robert out in 1198 to found still 
‘Mother house at Citeaux, in a swamp in Burgundy 
where, as at Molesme, Robert introduced the 
imitive Benedictine rule in its powerful 
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simplicity. Eighteen months later, the Molesme 
monks begged for Robert to return; he did, and 
under him Molesme became an important 
Benedictine center. Citeaux continued nobly for 

a while, then began to fail. It might have 
disappeared entirely but for St. Bernard. 

Bernard was five years old when Pope Urban 
began preaching the first Crusade. His childhoo2 
ambition was to take part in Europe’s attempt to 
free the Holy Land from the Moslems. He was one 
of seven children (of whom four others have been 
beatified). All were well educated and Bernard’s 
five brothers were trained as knights; because 
of ill health, Bernard could not serve 
as a warrior against the Moslems: instead he was 
sent to study at a college of canons. In his early 
teens he had a dream of the newly-born Christ in 
the stable at Bethlehem; this was an event that 
changed his whole life, and from then on his 
thoughts were directed to contemplation of the 
life of our Lord. 

Handsome and witty, affable, good-tempered, 
Bernard attracted all who knew him, but after a 
brief show of worldliness, he grew more serious. 
At 22, he became interested in Citeaux, and in a 
remarkable instance of his influence on others, so 
affected four of his brothers and a number of his 
other kinsmen—$1 in all—that they went with 
him into Citeaux. The group arrived at Eastertide, 
1112. The English-born abbot, St. Stephen, 
welcomed them: the monastery had not had a 
vocation in several years and was close to failure. 
Bernard’s sole purpose was to immerse himself in 
prayer and to die to the memory of men, but three 
years later he was sent out with twelve monks to 
found a new house. The site for it was in a lonely 
forest called the Valley of Wormwood. Though 
they were aided by the local bishop and his people, 
the monks were so poor that they sometimes lived 
on beech leaves for want of vegetables; at best 
their bread was of coarse barley. The strain of this 
harsh life apparently began to tell on Bernard: he 
became overly rigorous and severe; his monks 
became so discouraged that it looked as if the 
monastery might fail. But Bernard recognized 
his fault, imposed a strict silence upon himself 
and provided more regular meals, though the food 
was still simple and coarse. Eventually the 
monastery gained so great a reputation for 
holiness that it numbered 130 monks and gave 
birth to a number of other houses. So famous 
was the monastery that its name was changed 
to Clairvauz, or illustrious valley. 

When William of Champeauz arrived at | 
Clairvauxz to consecrate Bernard as abbot, he was 
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horrified to find how weak the young monk had 
grown through vigils and fasting and he ordered 
him to take a year of rest. Bernard was moved 
from his cell and placed in a hut outside the 
monastery, where he was fed health-giving herbs 
and special foods. The treatment brought about 
his complete recovery. 

Cluny was dying, but the Cistercians to whom 
Bernard had brought such great vitality were 
long to stand as an example of the monastic life at 
its finest and purest. Young men came to Citeaux 
by the hundreds. Monks were sent out to found 
new houses in France, the Netherlands, Germany 
and England. By the end of the twelfth century, 
the Cistercians had 530 abbeys. Part of their 
popularity was due to their enthusiastic emphasis 
on the love of God and of Jesus Christ, and the 
cheerful practice of extreme austerities. The 
Cistercians restored farming as a chief occupation 
of monks and became leaders in the development 
of new agricultural techniques in Europe. (The 
English Cistercians, for example, were an 
important factor in the growth of their country’s 
wool culture.) They were also pledged to teach the 





ignorant and aid the poor (in one case, the 
monastery in Westphalia killed its cattle and 
pawned its chalices and books in order to providg 
for starving peasants). Each monastery had a 
house for the reception of the poor and an 
infirmary for the sick. 

Bernard became famous throughout Europe, 
not only as a scholar but as a preacher and a 
miracle worker. His great sanctity and vitality — 
involved him in both Church and state: though he 
reproved the Knights Templar for worldliness, | 
he drafted a rule for them; he aided Pope Innocen 
II, who was driven from Rome by the Normans 
of Sicily, and was advisor and friend to a 
number of other popes. Eugenius III, who was 
a former Cistercian and a friend of Bernard’s, 
enlisted his aid in preaching the second Crusade i 
1145 in order to help the Latin kingdoms of 
Palestine. Speaking in numerous French and 
German cities, Bernard aroused intense 4 
enthusiasm. (During the same year he also spoke ¥ 
against the Albigensians, though with only passing) 
success.) But the second Crusade was a complete’ 
failure, due largely to rivalry among the crusade 
and their own ineptitude; the stragglers who 
returned blamed Bernard for the frightful ' 
disaster of war in the Holy Land. Bize 

One of Bernard’s most famous encounters was He 
with Abelard, whose book explaining the doctrine 
of the Trinity on rational grounds had been 
burned after being condemned at Soissons. When 
despite this condemnation, Abelard continued an 
active life as a teacher, Bernard denounced him 
publicly; to clear himself, Abelard demanded a 
duel of words at the Council of Sens held in 1140. 
The meeting took place, but so fierce was Bernard 
in his attack on Abelard’s doctrines that Abelard 
walked out of the assembly. f 

Never robust, and often ill, Bernard suffered a 
great loss of strength in 1153. He was then 63. His 
last public act was typical of his generous 
personality. The people of Metz had been attacked 
by the Duke of Lorraine and were about to make a 
counter attack in revenge. The archbishop of 
Trier journeyed to Clairvaux to ask Bernard 
to intervene. Though he was seriously ill, Bernard 
made the long trip and prevailed upon both sides § 
to set aside their arms and signa treaty he had 
drawn up. Back at Clairvauz his health 
failed completely. On August 20 he died. 








Citeaux today. When St. Bernard arrived here, the 
monastery bordered upon destitution. The Cistercians 
were influential for nearly two centuries, but then 


declined in numbers and fervor. A revival came in France “om 
in the seventeenth century with the reform at La Trappe, 3 : 
and recently again in America. “we 
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The swamps of Citeaux (from cistels, or reeds) were reclaimed by Robert of Molesme and his monks. Throughout Europe, 
the Cistercians turned the wilderness into farmland and revolutionized agricultural techniques. Their Instituta forbade the 
exploitation of serfs; neither were they allowed to live off parishes or other benefices. They supported themselves by 

their own labors, from their farms, herds and flocks, vineyards, orchards, forests, quarries and fishponds. 
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The valleys and mountains of northern Italy, near Turin, 
became a refuge for the Waldensians after their banning 
in the twelfth century. (This is one of their villages today.) 
The Waldensians established themselves as a separate 
religious body and attempted to proselytize among Catholics. 
Throughout the Middle Ages, their efforts led to the 
burnings and massacres of their members; in the sixteenth 
century they established contact with the Reformation; 
but continually at war with the Italian state, they did not 
receive political and religious freedom until 1848. 
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HERESY SPREADS 


During the twelfth century the discipline 
of the Church was tightened considerably. 

As a result of the lawless ages of the period 
after Charles the Great, three great ecumenical 
councils were held at the Lateran during the 
twelfth century; the first, in 1128, endorsed 
the Concordat of Worms, in which the agree 
between Church and state limiting the areas ™ 
of lay investiture was drawn up. The next cou i 
(1139) was convoked to eliminate the traces 
of schism resulting from the efforts of an 
anti-pope, Anacletus; his supporters were : 
excommunicated; other results were disciplinary 
canons for the improvement of clerical morals, © 
the prohibition of usury, jousts, marriage of 
blood relatives and hereditary claims to Church 
office or Churci: property. The following 
ecumenical council (1179) was primarily 
concerned with ending a seventeen-year schism 
caused by the excommunication of Frederick 
Barbarossa; it also promulgated decrees for the 
reformation of the clergy. One of its main 
concerns was to stop the spread of heresy 

by two sects, the Albigensians and the 
Waldensians, whom it condemned. 

These two sects were powerful enemies of the 
Church, and were becoming increasingly 
dangerous as the century ended. The Albigensians, 
a group in southern France and northern Italy, 
technically were not Christians at all, but 
Provencal inheritors of the dualistic system 
of Manichaeism. Though St. Bernard and other 
Cistercians preached against them, they continued 
to grow in strength. They seized Church 
property by force, drove bishops and Catholic 
clergy from their sees and churches. Equally 
menacing were the Waldensians, led by Peter 
Waldo; a well-to-do merchant of Lyons, he 
initiated a reform movement toward evangelical 
poverty. The Waldensians led austere lives and 
had a reputation for personal sanctity; 
denouncing wealthy clergy, they insisted upon 
personal effort and renunciation as more 
efficacious than the reception of the sacraments; 
as pacifists they denounced all wars. When their 
activities became extreme, they were forbidden 
to preach in public. They continued, nevertheless, 
and in 1184 were condemned as heretics by 
Pope Lucius III. In the end the Waldensians 
were led to deny the authority of the Church 
and taught that every just man could absolve, 
consecrate and preach the Gospel without 
sacramental ordination. 
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portrait with his two sons, Duke Frederick of Swabia 
and King Henry VI, was so typical a Germanic emperor 
ans, that he seems more fictional than true. A handsome, 
impressive red-haired, well educated, courageous 

Y; figure of great personal magnetism, he hated being 
thwarted and had a tremendous opinion of his powers 
and his rights. 

His vassals pushed back both heathen Slavs and 

the Danes, colonizing their lands with Germans, and 
vued extending German power across the shore of the Baltic. 
The rest of his empire he either bought, married 

: into, confiscated or took by force. His church 

policy was simple: to put into every empty bishopric 
one of his own candidates and to regard papal power as 
y a threat to his own. Against the nobles his policy 

was similar: he tried to break up the great fiefs, 

ical creating a Germany of small principalities, bishoprics 
CUE and free cities. 

and But in the English Pope, Adrian IV, Frederick met 
a will as hard as his own. The Pope needed 
Frederick’s help against the Normans. Frederick 
wanted the Pope to anoint him Emperor. The Pope 
refused until Frederick, after bitter expostulations 

3 going on a day and a half, consented to hold his 

bridle and stirrup, thus bowing before the papacy. 

His death came dramatically. A leader of the 

) third Crusade (he had hoped to outshine the Pope and 
ss, | © regain his vanishing prestige), the 67-year-old 
Frederick suffered a heart attack while bathing in 

an icy stream in Asia Minor and died. . 
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CHURCH AND STATE 


For all its drive toward spiritual perfection the 
century was never to be free of the age-old 
conflict between the spiritual and temporal. Though 
the Church and empire had come to a working 
agreement in 1122 at Worms, the 
conflict kept arising with each new shift of political 
power or with each new pope. 

After the Concordat of Worms, the popes 
possessed the dominant influence in every quarter of 
Western Christendom. But they were not free of the 
opposition of the Emperor and the nobles, nor of that 
from politically-minded prelates. Three hours after 
Innocent III was elected, a group of dissident 
cardinals elected an anti-pope; the legitimate Pope 
was embroiled in a battle with his enemies that 
continued through most of the thirteen years of his 
rule. Lucius II was mortally wounded in a battle with 
rebellious Romans; Blessed Eugenius III, a Cistercian 
abbot elected Pope in 1145, for a while shared 
a dual rule of Rome with an annually elected 
senate; despite his troubles, Eugenius continued the 
reforms of the Church, deposing disobedient bishops 
in England and Germany, sending missionaries to 
Scandinavia, working with St. Bernard and Peter 
Lombard on the Church’s intellectual revival and 
with Gratian on the codifying of its canons. The 
troubled peace between papacy and nobles came to a 
climax in the middle of the century when William 
of Sicily seized part of the papal territory and also 
5,000 pounds’ weight of gold which the Greek 
Emperor Manuel I had sent to Pope Adrian IV. The 
Pope was forced to recognize William’s seizure of 
the papal territories, but as a result only antagonized 
Frederick Barbarossa, who thought 
he had prior claim. 

Frederick moved against the papacy with all the 
resources at his command. When Adrian died, his 
agents tried to install Frederick’s own pope, who 
was “elected” by a group of four cardinals. But the 
other 23 cardinals chose instead Alexander III, 

a former professor of canon law at the University 
of Bologna. The Emperor called the rival claimants 
to appear before his throne, but Alexander refused 
and excommunicated Frederick, releasing his 
subjects from their obedience to him. The schism 
lasted seventeen years, ending only when the 
Emperor suffered a humiliating defeat at the battle 
of Legnano—his crack troops were routed by the 
Lombard towns of northern Italy, the first time 

the feudal horsemen were bested by foot soldiers 

in a major battle. For a while, at least, the defeat 
of Frederick meant the collapse of the strongest 

foe the papacy was to face for some time. 








The chapel has room for several dozen people seated and a number 
of standees; when there is an overflow crowd a public address 
system broadcasts the Mass to the men gathered outside in their taxis. 


MAYTHEY. 


REV. P. AQUIN 


Each priest has a AUMUNTER 
taxi driver’s license. 








Father Aquin says Mass in 
“Le Bon Dieu en Taxi.” 


TRAILER CHAPEL 


ontreal taxi drivers and other night workers who always found it 
| difficult to attend Mass on Sunday mornings at the usual hours now have 
3 their own chapel with services offered at hours convenient to their 
a iegular schedules. The chapel is a fifty-foot trailer operated by 
three Jesuit priests and supported by contributions from about 1,500 of 


the city’s cab drivers. It is accompanied by a canteen trailer and 
they are both open every night at one of two central locations in the 


' city. The priests on duty are available all night to anyone who wants 
ito see them. They chat with visitors, hear confessions and offer Mass 
h day at 12:30 a.m. and two, four and six a.m. By special arrangement with four 
Montreal cab companies, a radio has been installed in the canteen to 
announce a driver’s number and tells him where to go when he is wanted for a 
fare. The drivers, whose working lives are a lot less lonely since the priests 
started working among them, are particularly proud of their chapel on 
wheels and refer to it as “Le Bon Dieu en Taxi.” 


The other trailer serves as a social center for the cabbies; 
during the slack hours of the night, instead of sitting alone 
in their cars, they drop into the canteen for a snack and a 
few moments of relaxation watching television or talking. 

















LITURGICAL PIONEER 


Dr. Emilio Dido, a fifty-year-old Italian, with 
an amazingly varied background—he has 
been an organist and teacher of music, a cor- 
respondent for the Osservatore Romano and 
currently teaches a course in theology at 
Fordham—has recently begun the work of 
a small group he calls the Pioneers for Living 
the Liturgy, whose dominant aim is to pro- 
mote lay participation in, and understanding 
of, the Liturgy as the center of Catholic life, 
and to serve as a force for the regeneration 
of the parish around a liturgical core. Re- 
stricted at present to its single cell in New 
York (where it functions with the support of 
the Paulist Fathers of the Church of Saint 
Paul the Apostle, and the approbation of the 
New York Archdiocese), the Pioneers hope 
eventually to see their work spread through- 
out the country and, in time, even beyond. 

At the back of Dr. Dido’s program lies the 
late Pope Pius XII’s dictum that the “most 
pressing duty of Christians today is to live the 
liturgical life.” Many American Catholics 
have, in the opinion of the Doctor (his title 
comes from a Ph.D. in philosophy) only a 
rudimentary notion of what the Liturgy is or 
of how it affects their lives. Contrary to the 
late Pope’s statemert, many pastors and zeal- 
ous laymen are convinced that their most 
urgent task is rather that of material expan- 
sion and consolidation. 
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To counteract this attitude, the Pioneers 
hope to train lay leaders who, strengthened in 
their own understanding of the Liturgy, will 
operate as missionaries in their respective 
parishes. 

The group now meets twice a month in 
Dr. Dido’s studio (where he and his wife 
teach music) for study, discussion and plan- 
ning. In the fall a full-scale program will 
begin; a training center will be opened where 
classes will be taught in theology, the Mass, 
Gregorian chant and phases of the liturgical 
year. There will also be intensive training 
given in techniques of spreading liturgical 
knowledge in the Catholic community, and - 
students of exceptional ability and interest 
will be chosen for advanced work. 

Aware of the difficulties facing his move- 
ment—widespread ignorance about the nature 
and role of the Liturgy, general apathy toward 
innovations, the active opposition of some 
pastors—Dr. Dido is nevertheless confident 
that his work will take root. 

Having already overcome the handicaps of 
blindness and relocation—he first came to this 
country in 1950 for an eye operation that 
proved unsuccessful, then settled here perma- 
nently in 1955—he is inured to rigors and 
disappointments. He also possesses, it seems 
clear, an impressive store of energy and de- 
votedness to call upon. 





























REALLY INTERESTING 


THE IMAGE 
INDUSTRIES 
by William F. Lynch, S.J. 


The most probing yet constructive anal- 
ysis of films and TV yet done by a 
Catholic critic. The people behind the 
cameras, Father Lynch argues, are afraid 
of reality, underestimate their audience 
and are suspicious of art. 
“First class . . . ought to be read 
by everyone who attempts to create 
an image by or through any instru- 
ment of communication.”—Edward 
R. Murrow. $3.50 


CHRIST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN 
by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 


By the author of The World to Come. 
On making Christ the center of our lives 
and the way in which some knowledge 
of the great doctrines about Him helps 
us in doing this. $3.00 


ABBOT EXTRAORDINARY 
Dom Aelred Carlyle, O.S.B. 
by Peter Anson 


First an Anglican Abbot, then a Catholic 
Abbot (the whole community entered the 
Church), Dom Aelred finally became a 
secular priest, his true vocation. His 
work among prisoners and the Poor in 
Vancouver will be long remembered. 
May 13th. $4.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For news of all our new books send for your 
free copy of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 
Address your letter to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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Book reviews 


FoR ROUGHLY a dozen years—ever 
since the beginning of a measurable 
concern among American Catholics 
for a deeper intellectual basis of faith 
and a broader insight into the natu- 
ral world—we have relied heavily 
upon European thinkers for guidance. 
Such writers as Guardini, Adam, 
Daniélou and Congar have been the 
shapers of our thought, our attitudes 
and programs. They are the mentors 
of the lay movement in the United 
States, who offer a robust theology 
that is at the same time essentially 
non-technical and that links up with 
philosophy, psychology and _ sociol- 
ogy to provide an integrated ap- 
proach to contemporary existence in 
its dilemmas and challenges. 

The truth is that most American 
spiritual writers are simply not as 
good as their European counterparts; 
they are not as profound nor as 
imaginative nor as spacious; they are 
not so free from jargon and cant nor 
so endowed with a sense of the 
world’s complexity and man’s tragic 
nature; they do not write nearly as 
well. 

But the gap is narrowing. Here and 
there we discover among ourselves a 
mind capable of mature speculation, 
one which is original and possesses 
what we most lack in matters of the 
intellect—intrepidity. Such an Ameri- 
can writer is Father Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. His new book advances the hopes 
we have for a birth of American 
Catholic intellectuality and a result- 
ant lessening of our over-dependence 
upon the European mind. 

In Faith and Understanding in 
America (Macmillan, $3.75), Father 
Weigel addresses himself to the ques- 
tion of Catholic presence in a world 
of unbelief or misplaced belief, as 
well as to the wider implications of 
religion in general. Some of his 
essays are weakened by their un- 
examined assumptions; that our de- 
mocracy is synonymous with “a faith 
in a deterministic naturalism as the 
only means of saving man” is highly 
questionable, and that Americans do 
not like to discuss religion because 
of their respect for the holy is cer- 









ot a ty} 
pon goo 
nterchans 
tainly no more than a fragment gpg will b 
the truth. r 
But apart from soft spots such a This k 
these, and a tendency to repeat as gpyidence 
discovery what is really a platitude—heently. 
“We are materially advanced but waulure, 
are spiritually retarded”—Fatheg(Harper, 
Weigel’s writing has a firm textur§p honou 
and a solid theological and philojgeatest 
sophical skeleton. He is best on suchHay. Not 
themes as religion and _patriotismfyith Till 
about which he writes that the “rolme rel: 
of the Churches is not to save Amerifin theolo 
ca,” but to be “the locus where manftributes 
meets God,” adding that when he sees§Symbol 
a flag in church he wonders “if itsfgently d 
presence is not the sign that we are§of Scrip 
more anxious about the fatherlandfistic me 
than the Father’s will.” And he isfcontribu 
particularly good on Protestantismfrich I 
his speciality. Marcel, 
Half the essays in the book arefbuhr an 
concerned with Protestantism, both}aspect « 
in itself and as Catholics take up}opennes 
positions in regard to it. Father§providi 
Weigel pleads for a far greater de§where ¢ 
gree of understanding and restraint§ bility o 
than Catholics are accustomed tofnized — 
show toward Protestants. But his realf Weigel 
accomplishment is in distinguishing} {rom tk 
logical difficulties and _ theological 
weaknesses in Protestantism without] eo , 
at the same time consigning Protes Tae C 
tants to the fire or belittling in any} yop 7 
way the piety and holiness that Prot}, 4. 
estantism is capable of producing. | dealing 
Several of the essays amount to asf lic pa 
good a short guide to contemporary | ciety, 
Protestant theology as the Catholic} ianism 
reader is likely to find. Protestant Tews. 
Theological Positions Today dis this la 
cusses briefly and succinctly the} \’°” 








thought of Bultmann, Barth, Brun- _* 
ner, Tillich and Niebuhr, stressing} ;, \1, 


what is valuable in their systems andj « 
pointing to what is weak. Protestant-} separ: 
ism as a Catholic Concern descends } arguir 
to a lower level of Protestant think: } purify 
ing—that occupied by such men as} the C 
Norman Vincent Peale—and raps it} His 


heavily for its perversion and even} * P# 
abandonment of Christianity. Finally, rc. 
Ecumenism and the Catholic stresses rm “" 
the undesirability of Catholic partici- | },;, a 


pation in such movements as the} ning 
Evanston conference, while asking } them 
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x a type of cooperation, resting 
pon good will and a desire for an 
merchange of ideas, in which noth- 





lent fie will be compromised and nothing 
uch af This kind of cooperation is in 
at as @evidence in another book published 


tude 
but 


wently. It is called Religion and 
mmulture, edited by Walter Liebricht 


Fathe§ (Harper, $7.50), a volume of essays 
exturdin honour of Paul Tillich, one of the 
Philofereatest Protestant thinkers of our 
1 suchiday. Not all the essays deal directly 
otismfvith Tillich’s thought, but all do have 


‘rolfsome relation to his central concerns 


\merifin theology. Father Weigel again con- 
> manfiributes an excellent paper on Myth, 
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contributions by two other Catholics, 
Erich Przywara, S.J., and Gabriel 
Marcel, and essays by Bultmann, Nie- 
buhr and Barth. But perhaps the best 
aspect of the book is its exemplary 
upfopenness to a diversity of opinion, 
providing for the kind of atmosphere 
where disagreement and the irreduci- 
bility of certain differences are recog- 
tofnized without rancor, that Father 
Weigel is doing so much to create 
from the Catholic side. 

—RIcHARD GILMAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 

THe CHURCH, THE LAYMAN AND THE 
MopeRN Wortp, by George Tavard, 
A. A., (Macmillan, $2.50). Eight essays 
dealing mostly with the theme of Catho- 
lic participation in contemporary so- 
ciety, from technology and _totalitar- 
ianism to relations with Protestants and 
Jews. Father Tavard is at his best in 
this latter area. In an essay called Con- 
version to the Church he counsels us to 
drop our argumentative ways with Prot- 
stants and points to the real manner 
in which we can spread the Gospel. 
“... the true work for the reunion of 
separated Christians does not lie in 
arguing their convictions away, but in 


—< 


k- | purifying ourselves, that they may see 
as § the Church in a better light.” 

it} His remarks on Judaism, contained in 
 f 2? particularly intelligent essay, are 


worth quoting extensively. “Jews among 


y: ; "ee 

us have the mysterious role of pointing 
i to the short time that we still have to 
3 bring pagans to Christianity. They re- 


mind Catholics that time will tell against 


8 § them [at Judgment Day]. For it will 
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unveil all that could have been done 
and was not attempted. Judaism should 
inspire us with veneration for the ways 
of God and with anxiety. For while 
Jews’ fulfill their vocation of perpetu- 
ating fidelity to the Old Covenant, we 
may be neglecting ours of announcing 
the New.” 

Father Tavard is less satisfactory on 
such subjects as totalitarianism and the 
relation of freedom and authority. The 
former essay does not really touch the 
core of the dilemma that troubles so 
many Catholics and is so productive of 
anti-Catholic feeling—the relationship 
between the Church and totalitarian so- 
cieties. To argue that the Church can 
accommodate itself to any social order 
is to evade the question of why so many 
churchmen have a predilection for 
authoritarian and totalitarian forms of 
government, a bias that is only reluc- 
tantly corrected, in many instances, 
when state power attacks the Church 
directly, as happened in Argentina and 
seems to be happening in Spain and 
Portugal now. 

But in general Father Tavard’s 
thought is bold and confident, produc- 
tive of a good many surprises. His no- 
tion, for instance, that our age may be 
less atheistic than it thinks is an ex- 
tremely disconcerting and_ therefore 
valuable one. “To no meagre extent,” 
he writes, “its atheistic claim makes our 
century paradoxically God-centered. For 
it negates notions of God that do not 
seem worthy of a Being who would be 
pure fellowship.” And he goes on to say 
that “there are men whose ‘religion’ is 
proportionate to their atheism in the 
sense that they entertain a higher idea 
of the glory of God than would-be re- 
ligious persons whose conception of 


God debases Him.”—R.G. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 
by Lewis Hanke (Regnery, $3.50). A 
book whose rather bizarre title conceals 
an argument extremely relevant to our 
current difficulties concerning racial 
matters. During the sixteenth century 
a debate was carried on in Spain about 
the Conquistadores’ treatment of the 
Indian population of the New World. 
On one side was a faction led by Juan 
Ginés de Sepulveda, an eminent scholar, 
which argued that the campaign against 
the Indian was in accordance with St. 
Thomas’ definition of a just war and 
with Aristotle’s dictum that some men 
are born to be slaves. Opposing this 
view was one whose chief exponent was 
the Dominican friar Bartolomé de las 
Casas. He insisted that such a position 
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ABOVE ALL 
A SHEPHERD 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


By Uco Groppi and JuLtius Lom- 
BARDI. An intimate and revealing por- 
trait of the man who guides nearly 
500,000,000 souls, a dramatic account 
of the events that led to his election, 
and a valuable summary of the tasks 
and challenges now facing him. With 
24 historic photographs. $3.95 
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Storm Out of 
Cornwall 


By S. M. C. A colorful and absorbing 
novel about the Cornish uprising of 
1548, when the English Crown forced 
Cornish Catholics to substitute the 
Book of Common Prayer for the 
Mass. $3.75 


A Memoir of 
My Sister, 
St. Therese 


By SISTER GENEVIEVE OF THE HOLY 
Face. Intimate notes on St. Thérése 
that her sister made during her life- 
time, statements she prepared for the 
beatification and canonization, and 
reminiscences she has recorded since. 

$3.50 





Now at your bookstore 
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In Canada: 
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HE DESIRE for, the need of, a 

deeper, more mature knowledge 
of the truths of faith on the part of 
those who have put away the things 
of a child is widely acknowledged. In- 
tellectual formation in the wisdom of 
Catholicism is the indispensable 
ground of a deepening personal sanc- 
tification and for one’s apostolate in 
the world. 


COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY 
is a new and unique series specifi- 
cally designed to fill this need and de- 
sire, to fulfill it fully and richly, for 
the laity both in and out of college. 
Orderly presentation, clear exposition 
and meaningful explanations are hall- 
marks of these well-made volumes. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


GOD AND HIS CREATION 


The sources and nature of theology; the 
existence, nature and attributes of God; 
the Trinity; the angels, the world and 
man; God’s governance. $4.95 


CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS 


The Incarnation; the Redemption; the sac- 
raments and the Mass; Mary, our Mother; 
the Mystical Body which is the Church; 
the last things. $4.95 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 
A theological analysis of the “great mys- 
tery.” Its theological and canonical aspects; 


preparation for marriage; the sacramen- 
tality of marriage. Paper. $1.50 
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was contrary to the Gospels and the 
teaching of the Church, and pleaded 
for recognition of the Indian as a man 
with a soul. 


Though no official decision was made, 
las Casas’ views influenced the Spanish 
court more strongly than his rival’s, 
and Spanish policy was modified in the 
direction of more humane conversien 
methods and general treatment of the 
American Indian population. 

Mr. Hanke has written a dispassionate 
account of- this controversy; his bias, 
while clearly in support of las Casas, 
never intrudes, and his style, endan- 
gered by the weightiness and archival 
stuffiness of his subject, succeeds in 
being bright and lively. 

In a final chapter Hanke traces the 
effects of this four hundred-year-old 
debate on present racial realities, and 
while again remaining scrupulously fair 
he leaves no doubt that he is on the 
side of those who, like las Casas, be- 
lieve in the “dignity of man, that is to 
say, of al] men.”—Joan ConicLio 


SATAN AND CarpINAL CAMPBELL, by 
Bruce Marshall (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$3.50). Mr. Marshall here revisits the 
world he explored so delightfully in 
The World, the Flesh and Father Smith, 
but with none of the warmth, humor 
and humaneness that distinguished that 
novel. The story begins with the ordi- 
nation in Scotland of Father Donald 
Campbell, a convert, and follows him 
through his rapid rise to Monsignor, 
Bishop and finally Cardinal. This ec- 
clesiastical success story affords Mr. 
Marshall a fine opportunity to display 
his extensive knowledge of Church pro- 
cedure, protocol and rectory politics, 
and to air his opinions on these matters. 
At the same time his priest’s travels 
through France, Spain, Italy and Amer- 
ica allow him to voice his strictures on 
the Church in those countries. Most of 
them are rather harsh and some are 
cruelly malicious, the low point being 
reached in Cardinal Campbell’s en- 
counter with an incredibly vulgar Amer- 
ican nun whose convent sells a hang- 
over remedy and runs a gas station. 

Early fans of Marshall’s novels will 
wince at this aged but unmellowed 
Scotch, while new readers will surely 
wonder what all the enthusiasm was 
about.—Ann LicHT 


RAIN AND THE FEAST OF THE STARS, 
by Reiko Hatsumi (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.50). Reiko Hatsumi, a Japanese 
Catholic girl, now living in America 
and married to a former G. I., has 








HUMANIST 
and REFORMER 


Jacopo Sadoleto, 
1477-1547 


By RICHARD M. DOUGLAS. Poet 
and reformer, Sadoleto was a vital 
figure in the Italian Renaissance as | 
well as in the Catholic Reform Move- 
ment. During a lifetime which paral- 
leled that of Martin Luther’s, he 
was directly involved in almost every 
major turn of papal policy from the 
St. Peter’s Indulgence of 1515 to the 
convocation of the Council of Trent. 
As a Bishop and Cardinal his letters 
and his life story illuminate the tur- 
bulent years when the Reformation 
was growing strong. $5.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


79 Garden Street, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 











CATHOLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
Saint David’s School 
Apply in writing giving full 
resume of educational background 
and experience to the Headmaster 

Saint David's School 

12 East 89th Street 

New York City 28 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your 
family. 





You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call.on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year 
of birth to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L513M, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
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To bridge the gap of twenty centuries that 





separates us from the language of Jesus: 


Imprimatur 


THE PARABLES 
OF JESUS 


A POPULAR EXPLANATION 
By Francis L. Filas, S. J. 


Seventy parables are presented here in a popular, 
understandable treatment that explains their surface 
obscurities, paradoxes, hidden references and unex-- 
pected conclusions. Based on scholarship, these dis- 
cussions present the messages of the parables in 
everyday terms and by contemporary references. 


$3.75 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





written a book of charming autobio- 
graphical sketches which anyone can 
see at a glance is a good book. The 
trouble is that most people who can 
glance at a good book and recognize 
it are often tempted to be content 
with that and not read it. Well, they 
ought to read this one. Underneath 
the deceptive simplicity of its surface 
lies a deep and cogent problem—the 
suffering of the oriental soul, naturally 
spiritual, in contact with a Christianity 
warped by western rigidity, insensitivity 
and—bad taste. Reiko Hatsumi no- 
where makes any criticism of such 
things. Far from it, she accepts them 
with resignation. The very meekness 
of her resignation speaks eloquently 
to anyone with a deep feeling for mis- 
sionary problems. And by missionary 
problems I mean not the difficulty of 
“raising money for the missions”, but 
the problems one seldom hears about— 
the spiritual conflicts of the person con- 
verted to Catholicism by the mission- 
ary. (“Do you mean they really have 
conflicts?” ) 

Not that there is very much about 
the Church in the book, except the 
chapters on the author’s schooldays with 
the Sacred Heart nuns and the shatter- 
ing pages on her first Communion. 
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There are her experiences with various 
European governesses and piano teach- 
ers (contrasted with her simple Japa- 
nese nurse). There is above all a 
deeply revealing picture of her life 
in a Japanese school of the totalitarian 
era that led up to Pearl Harbor. This, 
too, is a tragic chapter in a serene 
little book. 

Reiko Hatsumi writes a clear and 
sensitive prose, apparently unconcerned 
with the deeper issues of life which she 
nevertheless treats firmly and decisive- 
ly, though obliquely. The essence of 
what she has to say is this: life cannot 
be regimented, trampled on, or tam- 
pered with. It is what it is and it says 
what it says. It cannot be forced to 
bear a different witness than that which 
it knows. It can be shouted down, but 
it will continue to speak, even though 
in silence—ALBIoN LEIxos 


E1cut Days, by Gabriel Fielding (Mor- 
row, $4.50). A hypnotic, Greenelike, 
ultimately unsatisfying novel about sin, 
Catholicism and man’s embattled estate. 
The setting is Tangier, where Bill 
Chance, a dyspeptic English doctor, 
who is a recent widower and convert to 
Catholicism, and who suffers from in- 
ternal bleeding, finds himself on vaca- 
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handwriting 
ten minutes later? 


Learn to be legible with 


THE CHANCERY HAND 


Reprints of JUBILEE’s 
exciting article on the 
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developed by Alcuin for 
Charlemagne and later used 
by the Holy See 

are now available. 
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“exalted and exalting” 


THE VIRGIN OF 
PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez 


“This is an exalted and exalting poem 
. As literature, as philosophy, as 
prayer, The Virgin of Port Lligat is a 
most significant production; and, in its 
invocation of harmony between Chris- 
tian truth, ancient myth and the evo- 
lution of scientific thought in Western 
civilization, it may be a work of 
prophecy as well”—Paut HorGaNn 


Limited, autographed, deluxe edition 
due May 1. $10.00 
Trade edition, May 18. $ 3.25 


At your bookstore or from 


ACADEMY GUILD PRESS 
Box 549 
FRESNO 3, CALIFORNIA 
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an 
important new book 

by the former 
editor of Integrity 


JOURNEY 
TO 
BETHLEHEM 


by Dorothy Dohen 

Sensitive and beautiful reflec- 
tions on the themes of pen- 
ance, suffering, sacrifice and 
love by the former editor of 
Integrity and author of the 
popular Vocation To Love. 
Miss Dohen’s warm and per- 
ceptive writings have made 
her one of the most talked 
about of the younger Catholic 
authors. 


Everyday, practical spiritu- 
ality for mature and aware 
laymen. 


Only $2.50 
at all bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 


Notre Dame, Ind. 








tion, at a moral crossroads and drained 
of purpose. He gets drawn into a nest 
of pain and evil, whose elements are 
criminality, revolution and the ragged 
edges of love, and whose presiding gen- 
ius is one Columb Magrady, a rich, can- 
cer-ridden, alcoholic Catholic. The two 
men unite their destinies for a time, 
éngaging in portentous talk through a 
reek of whiskey fumes in Magrady’s 
florid apartment, while downstairs the 
revolution flowers. The hero, tormented 
by indecision and the guilt of his dawn- 
ing love for Magrady’s wife, ultimately 
(on the eighth morning, actually; one’s 
time sense becomes cloudy) finds him- 
self at Mass, after having suffered a 
massive and symbolically cleansing 
hemorrhage. 

Eight Days is as intense as an epilep- 
tic fit, but it never advances, and Field- 
ing’s sharp, delicate prose negates its 
own virtues by being employed merely 
to peel pain. The novel is anguished 
but the writing is spasmodic and brown 
with over-work. What might have been 
an alarming vision of hell becomes, in 
the end, something resembling the look 
in a fish’s eye. —Davin CHANDLER 


ENGLisH Parish CHURCHES, edited by 
John Betjeman (McDowell, Obolensky, 
$6.50). An informative, chatty guide 
to more than 4,000 churches and their 
role as both centers of worship and 
foci of English life for many centuries. 
The examples run from some of the 
first products of Saxon and Celtic 
architecture, remnants of which are 
still standing and give evidence of 
a powerful and vibrant species of Chris- 
tianity, through the Norman and medie- 
val periods, to the eighteenth century’s 
rococo fantasies. Mr. Betjeman, a well- 
known poet, is an urbane and often 
witty cicerone, but he fails to realize 
that most of the churches in his book 
were at one time Catholic; the Church 
of England did not, he could easily 
have ascertained, exist in the sixth cen- 
tury, or the tenth or fifteenth. 


Heropotus: THE Histories, translated 
by Aubrey de Selincourt (The Penguin 
Classics, $1.25). A new edition, in a 
good translation, of the first great his- 
torical work by Western man. Herod- 
otus’ simple intention, as he announced, 
was to depict the conflict between 
Greece and Persia, but he was at the 
same time implicitly trying to encom- 
pass all of known history. The result 
was the fathering of the historical 
method by a man who would have been 
a genius at any period. Also of interest 
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are these other Penguin releases: Cae- 
sar’s The Conquest of Gaul (translated 
by S. S. Hanford, 85¢) and Plutarch’s 
Fall of the Roman Republic (translated 
by Rex Warner, 95¢); both of course 
are classics and well worth a new 
reading, especially if you haven’t seen 
them since Latin 3A. 


THe Hiwwpen Face, by Ida F. Goerres 
(Pantheon, $4.94). A finely written 
biography of St. Thérése of Lisieux, 
distinguished by its independence of 
judgment. Frau Goerres acknowledges 
that like other intellectuals she was for 
a long time repelled by the narrow, 
middle-class, provincial piety Thérése 
seemed to represent and by the senti- 
mental excesses that accompany much 
of the devotion to her. After seeing an 
unretouched photograph of the saint, 
however, she began to suspect the extent 
to which Thérése’s life had been “pret- 
tied up” and distorted. She then set to 
work tracing the saint’s life as it prob- 
ably was, a reconstruction that reveals 
her against the background of nine- 
teenth-century Catholicism, something 
that in itself needs a great deal of re- 
interpretation, she says. In analyzing 
Thérése’s family and fellow nuns, her 
distinctive spiritual modes and the much 
discussed editing of her Story of a Soul, 
Frau Goerres consistently strikes a nice 
balance between enthusiasm and critical 
intelligence. 


THE CONSPIRATORS AND THE Crown, by 
Hugh Ross Williamson (Hawthorn, 
$3.95), is a brief, energetic study of the 
sixteenth-century reign of Mary Tudor, 
the last Catholic queen of England, and 
her uneasy relations with her younger 
half-sister, Elizabeth, the center of re- 
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curring Protestant plots to seize the 
throne. Mr. Williamson has been con- 
cerned in most of his works to present 
a balanced picture of the Reformation 
in England and one that is non-discrim- 
inatory toward Catholics; wherever pos- 
sible he bases his reports and interpre- 
tations on original sources. Here he was 
handicapped by the fact that the im- 
portant records of Mary’s reign were 
systematically destroyed after Elizabeth 
came to power. He has, however, been 
able to draw upon documents of the 
time recently published by the Spanish 
government, and these throw consider- 
able light on Mary’s ill-fated marriage 
to Prince Philip of Spain, the numerous 
intrigues against Mary and the execu- 
tion of Bishop Cranmer as a traitor and 
heretic, as well as illuminating the 
character and personality of Queen 
Mary. 


I RemMemseR, by Boris Pasternak, trans- 
lated with an introduction and notes by 
David Magarshack (Pantheon, $3.75). 
Fragments of an autobiography by the 
author of Dr. Zhivago. Pasternak wrote 
this sketch of his childhood, youth and 
early literary career after finishing his 
novel, and it is sure to be read for its 
possible clues to that epochal and cele- 
brated work. But in this respect it is a 
disappointment. Concerned mainly with 
Pasternak’s memories and impressions 
of the creative personalities who influ- 
enced his own work—Tolstoy, Scriabin, 
Blok, Mayakovsky—/ Remember is more 
of a guide to a period of Russian cul- 
ture than to its author’s own mind, 
though it does contain some arresting 
asides: Pasternak deplores most of his 
early work, has some sturdily idiosyn- 
cratic ideas about art and is not at all 
disposed to condemn the Revolution in 
toto. The volume also contains a trans- 
lation (by Manya Harari) of Paster- 
nak’s essay On Translating Shakespeare, 
and this is a true windfall for us. For 
the Russian’s insight into the mysteries 
and glories of our greatest writer is 
more original and valuable than that of 
most of our own professional critics 
and commentators; to Pasternak Shake- 
speare is not a problem or a sourcebook 
in dramaturgy, but a mighty revelation 
of the spirit, and he communicates this 
vision exceptionally well. 


Moment IN Ostia, by Sister M. Thérése 
(Doubleday, $3.00). Devotional verse 
in praise of God, men and the small 
things of this world, distinguished by 
a quiet simplicity and a pleasing lack of 
pretentiousness. 








Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of 
Japanese doll-making. Standing six- 
teen inches high, each madonna is of 
silk, with hand-painted face, brocade 
kimono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. Item 
#9; price, $30. 





A reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
marble French madonna and child. 
Finished to simulate the original, this 
beautiful figure will make a significant 
addition to your home. The statue 
stands obout fifteen inches high. 
Item #28: price, $20. 
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377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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MOVIES 


Megalomania 


Why Is IT that historical movies ai- 
ways look so good and sound so fool- 
ish? With each new production, the 
backdrops seem to become more 
toothsome and authentic, the costumes 
nattier and the action more bloodily 
satisfying: but the script still seems 
to have been farmed out to the pro- 
ducer’s twelve-year-old niece. 

These thoughts are prompted by 
The Naked Maja, which is just about 
as handsome as a movie can be, and 
very nearly as insipid. Hitherto I had 
imagined that the story of Francesco 
Goya and the Duchess of Alba was 
one of history’s snappier footnotes, 
but translated onto film it is just an- 
other technicolor yawn. 

Ava Gardner, laboring under a full 
load of eye-shadow (and incidentally, 
for the edification of the curious, 
wrapped to the chin throughout the 
picture—the heavy painting is done 
off-stage), does the best she can as 
the Duchess. And Anthony Franciosa 
throws himself with smoldering 
abandon into the part of Goya. But 
behind them, dragging like sticky 
brakes, is the dialogue: an unfaltering 
“Rudolf, how could you!” style. 

Goya himself emerges, in the tradi- 
tion of cinema-interpreted geniuses, 
as a sulky, rather inarticulate fellow, 
given to expressing himself in stran- 
gled little speeches and prone to 
smashing a glass or overturning a 
lamp when things go badly. (When 
they become absolutely impossible, 
he dashes for his paints, and, presto, 
a well-known masterpiece. ) 

Go badly things do, what with the 
Queen playing footsie with the Prime 
Minister, and the King losing his 
grip on the Napoleonic situation and 
. .- But there is little point in detail- 
ing the plot of a movie of this kind. 
The big thing is to look at it, soak 
up the pretty colors, tremble now and 
then with vague trepidation, and weep 
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like Pavlov’s dog at the climax, when 
the Duchess stretches out dead on the 
floor. 


ANOTHER SIGN of Hollywood’s mega- 
lomania, even more insidious than 
its penchant for bringing in Napo- 
leon at every opportunity, is its re- 
fusal to leave a good small movie 
alone. Not only do the boys harass it 
with elephantine advertising, but they 
can’t resist tacking on little messages 
fore and aft, telling us just how im- 
portant the picture really is, placing 
it, if possible, in the mainstream of 
history. 

There are two baleful examples on 
current display. The first, Pork Chop 
Hill, is a fine little war movie, or 
would have been, if they'd let it alone. 
A company of G.I.’s has been ordered 
to capture a motheaten hill in Korea. 
They don’t feel like capturing it—it 
really is a crumbly mound—and be- 
sides, the truce talks are on at Pan- 
munjom, and who wants to get killed 
at a time like that? 

Lieutenent Clemons, played by 
Gregory Peck with his inimitable 
stoicism, can only tell them to climb 
old Pork Chop “because it’s there,” 
and who knows how important it may 
turn out? Meanwhile a glib Chinese 
(Viraj Amonsin) is 
crooning, much more persuasively, 
“Go home, Yankee, what do you want 
to mess with that hill for,” or words 
to that effect. To make matters worse, 
the American High Command has 
only the haziest notion of why it 
wants the hill. 

The mood, then (and it’s rare 
enough for Hollywood), is to be one 
of tragic irony: war is marked by a 
lot of fringe brutality, bloodshed that 
goes for nothing, heroism in a vac- 
uum. The company gets up the hill, 
more dead than alive, but there isn’t 
much glory in it. It’s only Pork Chop 


broadcaster 


Hill, an assignment completed. 
Imagine our surprise then at being 
told that “millions live in freedom 
today” because of this operation. Th 
sonorous message runs on, the littk 


wry incident is transformed into the 
most important battle of the entire 
Korean War,.a mighty saga, a foun 
tainhead of freedom. The mood is 
destroyed, the point abandoned, and 
a neat, austere piece of film-making 
succumbs to a last-minute attack of 
Hollywood hubris and falls flat on its 
little face. 

Al Capone uses the same self-con- 
gratulating device to even feebler ef. 
fect. On your way out, you'll find 
yourself being urged to fight the syn. 
dicate with all of your resources— 
fine advice, but somewhat impractical 
for most of us, and having little con- 
nection with the business at hand. 
Capone is for the most part a run-of- 
the-still gangster movie; to serve it 
up as a sort of public service seems 
like a pretty sorry way to catch 
pennies. 

Old bullet-pocked Chicago has been 
so thoroughly worked over by now 
that the only thing left would seem 
to be to play it for laughs. Rod Steig- 
er, as the imbecilic Capone, appar- 
ently realizes this and gives a fine, 
jumpy performance, but the rest of 
the movie doesn’t jump with him. 

Much more effective a bit of Chi- 
cagoiana is Some Like It Hot with 
Tony Curtis, Jack Lemmon and Mari- 
lyn Monroe. No message, no preten- 
sions, but a nice helping of entertain- 
ment, that lost cause. The gangsters 
in this one are out-and-out buffoons, 
which may be a good deal closer to 
the truth. At any rate, it’s nice to get 
away from all the spurious earnest- 
ness that has been settling grayly 
over our amusements lately: gang- 
ster-morality plays (“This must nev- 
er happen again!”), westerns that try 
to transform America’s legend-land 
into a decent place for kids to grow 
up in, and even musicals with ideol- 
ogy. Some may indeed like it cold, 
but thank goodness their tyranny 
isn’t yet absolute—WILFRID SHEED 
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IT IS SPRING 
-of- AND WE HAVE LOST OUR SENSES 





a free reprint copy of Thomas Merton’s 
“ “TOWER OF BABEL” 


cen plus 
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Please enter my introductory subscription to 
JUBILEE and send me free “Tower of Babel.” 
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UNCLE PETER DISAPPEARS 


Uncle Peter’s been playing hard to get these days—we think he’s 
actually hiding away in a resort in the Bahamas and having his 
mail forwarded to us by way of Kipper’s Landing—but his book sale 
has been going on bigger and better than ever. Seems the 
girl who baked Uncle the wonderful cake to restore his 
health after Lent has stepped in and taken over the shop. Couple 
of clues tipped us off to Uncle’s whereabouts—he told us about 
being chased by a barracuda, then he made a reference to a painful 
sunburn. Well, Uncle never, but never swims at Kipper’s Landing, 
and at this time of year the sun up there is about as strong as 
the kind of coffee Uncle serves, so we know he must be somewhere 
else. Anyway, Uncle’s new assistant has sent us a list of his 
latest bargain books. Half of them seem to be new titles. Look 
them over and order. The way Uncle’s behaving now you never know 


how long they'll be available. 


$3.50 EACH 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
false claimants. (List price, $6.00) 


83) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scientific data to human problems with 
suggestions on how Thomism can help 
integrate modern scientific discoveries 
with a truly human philosophy. (List 
price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mourour. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church, (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who sta as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete,: spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of 
Joan of Arc which sees her primarily as 
a my: whose supreme mission was not 
so much to deliver France but to share in 
the passion of Christ. Beautifully written 
by 09) famous Swedish novelist. (List price, 


85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles 
Kennedy. Selections of 7th and 8th cen- 
tury religious poetry written in the great 
monasteries and Northumbrian schools of 


Jarrow, Durham and York during the 
— of England. (List price, 


95) METAPHYSICAL JOURNEY, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. The notebooks of the famous 
French philosopher — often described as 
the founder of Christian existentialism— 
from 1914 to the present. Indispensable to 
an understanding of Marcel’s life and 
thought. (List price, $6) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Daniélou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
) temegenes 9 for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her. 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating in- 
vestigation into some “mystical” and oc- 
cult phenomena involving a number of 
outwardly pious men and women, by a 
well known explorer of the spirit world. 
(List price, $3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Mat- 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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thew Ricci, the remarkable Italian Je: 
missionary who ventured into the fab 
East in order to establish Christianit 
among the Chinese. (List price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Sta 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-ritg 
people of the Carpathian mountains, 
the days before World War I. An excellent} 
portrait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence b 
friend and fellow newspaperman whic 
adds depth to the Englishman known 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. ( 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Mai 

Ward. A collection of essays (some god 
some, we’re sorry. to say, indifferent) g 
the providence of God and the Cathe 

family, but all by people who have kno 

what it was like to be poor and not 

have known what or when the child 

would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTIS 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfa' 
A tough look at the economic situation a 
its relationship to the two halves of 
Christian world. Worth having if even onl 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers 
A new approach to St. Thérése and 
life by a noted English writer who 
through the haze of sentimentality @ 
obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an importat 
book which discusses the purpose aw 
background of the ordination ceremon 
traces its development through vario 
rites and concludes with a detailed d 
scription and explanation of its mode 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof 
frey Graystone, S. M. An introduction 
the scrolls and their times, by an Engl 
biblical scholar whose writing is cle 
and dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by Geo 
Ineson. This is the famous account of t 
founding of the Taena community, 
group of English laymen who follow 
Benedictine rule and have associa 
themselves with a nearby monastery. (Li 
price, $3.25) 
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$1.00 EACH 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAI 
ING. by George Kaftal. Forty of the ear 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine 
Siena, scenes from her life and extrac 
from an early biography. (List price, $2. 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSC 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collec 
of the earliest portraits of the saint a 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biograplt 
(List price, $2.50) ; 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JES 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, wii 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A d 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliz 
bethan England, where he administered @ 
the risk of his life to English Catholi¢ 
With extensive notes, letters, append 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldw 
Day. A near-classic by a sensitive w 
who tells about her experiences as 
Negro in a white world, her parents’ sha 
tered marriage and her conversion to 
os" Moving and eloquent. (List p 


93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Niall 
Brennan. A sharp attack on modern ¢ 


dustrialism, which, the author says, Tove 


man of his dignity and endangers his soul! 
(List price, $2.50) 


87) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Rot 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox’s account Of 
his doing of the Bible into English. With 
great wit and erudition, he sets forth 
own theories of translation and answeé 
some of the more noteworthy criticis 
(List price, $2) 











